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stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Executives 
are made, 
not born! 


The need for executives—for «quali- 
fied, well-trained men—is acute! 
Their services are at a premium. 


In order to take advantage of to- 
day’s unusual opportunities, a thor- 
ough understanding of practical 
business methods and principles is 
absolutely necessary. 


The Alexander Hamilton Insti- 
tute’s Modern Business Course and 
Service deals scientifically with un- 
derlying, unchanging fundamentals. 
Basic and broad in scope, it is meant 
for ambitious men who realize the 
value of understanding all four im- 
portant divisions of business and in- 
dustry—finance, marketing, account- 
ing and production. 


Noted Contributors 


Among the noted contributors to 
the Institute’s Course are: Frederick 
W. Pickard, Vice President and 
Director, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
&Co.;CliftonSlusser, Vice President, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Thomas J. Watson, President, Inter- 
national Business Machines Corp. 


Send For Free Booklet 


The method by which the Modern 
Business Course and Service is 
brought to subscribers .. . the men 
behind the Institute... informative, 
inspirational material about pres- 
ent-day opportunities in business 
and industry ... all are included in 
the fast-reading pages of “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” To obtain your 
free copy of this valuable book, sim- 
ply fill in and mail the coupon below. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 


Alexander Hamilton Institute 


In Canada: 


Rees. book—"FORGING AHEA 


Dept. 138, 71 W. 23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


54 Wellington Street, West, Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a oy of the 64- 
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Awarded to the 
Detroit and Muskegon 
Plants of 
Continental Motors 


for High Achievement. 


POWER 
WIN 


Pulling over coral reefs, climbing beaches, 
and then churning through jungle swamps, 
the ‘‘Water Buffalo’’ goes on and on, 
taking each hurdle in its stride. 


This amphibian ‘‘Water Buffalo”’ is power- 
fully built, forcefully driven, and is a brute 
for punishment, carrying men and equip- 
ment with a speed on both sea and land 
that is a military secret. 


These ‘‘Water Buffalos,’’ manufactured 
by the Food Machinery Corporation, are 
powered by mighty Continental Red Seal 
Engines. 


Your Dollars are Power, Tool 
Buy War Bonds and Keep Them. 


(Continental Motors [orporation 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


Burnett has resigned as vice 
president of General Foods Cor- 
poration, in charge of public and 
stockholder relations, and will enter 
the general public relations field. Ed- 
win B. Dooley, for some years an as- 
sistant to Mr. Burnett, has been ap- 
pointed director of public information, 
xk * 

Victor Emanuel, president of Avia- 
tion Corporation, has been named as 
head of the National Aircraft War 
Production Council, the election tak- 
ing place at a joint session of thé East 
and West Coast Councils held in Los 
Angeles. Mr. Emanuel succeeds P. 
G. Johnson, of Boeing Airplane. 

Investors Mutual, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, has published a 134-page book- 
let titled “Growing With American 
Industry,’ which contains one-page 
descriptions of more than 100 corpo- 
rations whose securities are repre- 
sented in its portfolio. 

x * 

In courageous defense of free enter- 
prise and the American way of life, 
Frederic E. Schluter, president of 
Thermoid Company, told his. com- 
pany’s stockholders at the annual 
meeting that “while Uncle Sam never 
has played the role of Shylock, we 
don’t think he should begin to play 
Santa Claus to the whole world at 
serious risk to American production 
and employment.” American busi- 
ness management, he said, is asking 
about the limits to be expected in the 
advocacy in certain quarters of “big- 
ger and better internationalism and 
free trade,” adding that while we all 
favor a certain amount of internation- 
al cooperation it must be on a basis 
of equitable consideration for Ameri- 
can products, and the protection of the 
American.standard of living and wage 
standards. 


xk 

A syndicate headed by F. Eberstadt 

& Company, and including Eastman, 
Dillon and Company, Lee Higginson 
Corporation, Paine, Webber, Jackson 
and Curtis and a number of other in- 
vestment firms, is offering 35,0005 
shares of Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corporation $4.25 cumulative pre- 
ferred stock at $101.50 and accrued 
dividends. Proceeds of the offering 
are to be applied to plant extension 
and working capital. 
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GOLD BASE FOR 


POSTWAR CURRENCIES? 


Newest plan, establishing a modified gold 
exchange standard, appears more practical 
than its predecessors. Implied conflicts with 
national sovereignty may create difficulties 


he “blueprint” for an internation- 

al monetary stabilization plan an- 
nounced about a week ago by the 
United States and about thirty 
“United and Associated Nations” rep- 
resents an agreement in principle by 
“experts” who have been negotiating 
for more than a year. It will not be 
inding upon any of the countries con- 


cerned until a formal international | 


conference has been held and the plan 
fficially adopted and approved by the 
participating nations. 

Since there is strong support in’ the 
Inited States, Great Britain and 
lsewhere for the establishment of an 
nternational monetary fund as “the 
lost practical method of assuring in- 
ernational monetary cooperation,” 
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efforts to work out a definitive plan 
will continue. There is also vigorous 
opposition among private business and 
banking interests, and in political cir- 
cles which are not in sympathy with 
the international policies of the pres- 
ent administrations in this country 
and England. 


DESERVES ATTENTION 


There is no certainty of adoption 
of a stabilization fund modeled along 
the lines of the experts’ draft, or of 
any international monetary plan em- 
bracing more than a few of the United 
Nations. Nevertheless, the new plan 
deserves attention because of the evi- 
dence of significant trends of thought 
contrasting with earlier schemes. 


; 
é 


United States Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


One of the most striking changes 
is the omission of any artificial inter- 
national currency unit such as the 
‘“Bancor” of the Keynes (British) 
plan, or the “Unitas” of the White 
(U. S. Treasury) plan. As each na- 
tion is admitted to the fund, the par 
value of its currency would be estab- 
lished, by agreement, in terms of gold. 
This direct link with gold and other 
provisions of the plan would consti- 
tute a long step toward the reestab- 
lishment of gold in its role as the 
standard of valuation of currencies 
and its function as the means of settle- 


‘ment of international balances. 


Member countries would be re- 
quired to agree to buy and sell gold at 
prices which cotld not differ from 
their currency parities by more than 
prescribed margins. Members desir- 
ing to obtain the currency of another 


member country would be expected, 


provided that they “can do so with 
equal advantage, to acquire the cur- 
rency by sale of gold to the fund.” 
However, “this shall not preclude the 
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sale of newly mined gold by a gold- 
producing country on any market.” 
Thus, if this plan, or a similar one is 
adopted, it will help to maintain the 
value of the existing monetary gold 
stocks (largely held by the United 
States) as well as to assure gold 
miners of a market for their product. 

The fund would amount to about 
$8 billion, to be subscribed by the 
“United and Associated Nations” and 
would expand to $10 billion or more 
if neutral and enemy countries should 
eventually join. Subscription quotas 
—to be paid in gold and member 
countries’ currencies—would be de- 
termined by a formula which is not 
definitely stated. Subscriptions are 
to be paid in gold up to 25 per cent 
of the quota or 10 per cent of the 
member’s holdings of gold and gold 
convertible exchange, whichever is the 
smaller. 

Quotas may be changed from time 
to time, but changes require a four- 
fifths vote and no member’s quota 
may be changed without its consent. 
Changes in the par value of a mem- 
ber’s currency could be made only 


with the member nation’s approval, A 
uniform change in the gold value of 
all members’ currencies could be ef- 
fected provided every member coun- 
try having more than 10 per cent of 
the total quotas gives assent. 


VOTING POWER 
' Voting power in the governing 


.board and the executive committee 


would be distributed in close relation 
to the quotas. The quota of the United 
States would probably be around $2.5 
billion. With more than 10 per cent 
of the votes, this country would be 
in a position to exercise a veto power 
over proposed changes in the gold 
values of the other participants’ cur- 
rencies. The plan does not suggest 
any serious or continuing drain on 
this country’s resources. Its gold 
subscription quota would doubtless be 
taken from our Exchange Stabiliza- 
tion Fund, holding close to $2 billion 
gold which is not included in the na- 
tion’s banking reserves. 

The main objectives are to facilitate 
international ‘trade and to prevent 
competitive depreciation of currencies. 


The fund would make available money 
for the prompt settlement of trade 
balances at stabilized rates. During a 
transition period of three years the 
member countries would be permit- 
ted to continue foreign exchange con- 
trols established under wartime con- 
ditions, and to adapt them to changing 
circumstances. However, “they shall 
undertake to withdraw as soon‘as pos- 
sible by progressive stages any re- 
strictions which impede multilateral 
clearing on current account.” 

The greatest advantages of a fund 
of this type would be to provide the 
organization for international consul- 
tation and cooperation in monetary 
matters, and the machinery for help- 
ing member countries through periods 
of temporary financial difficulties. To 
assist a nation short of foreign ex- 
change because of an adverse trend 
of . international ‘balances, the fund 
could increase its holdings of that na- 
tion’s currency up to 200 per cent of 
its quota, 

Whatever arbitrary limit is fixed, 
an international monetary organiza- 

(Please turn to page 23) 


INDUSTRY PLANS TO REHIRE VETERANS 


O” reason “the best laid schemes 
0’ mice an’ men gang aft agley” 
is that they conflict with one another. 
Because the most important phase of 
postwar planning, socially and eco- 
nomicaMy if not politically, is that 
aimed at holding employment at as 
high a level as possible, it is vital that 
the planners, political aoe industrial, 
get together. 

Both start by recognizing the pri- 
mary responsibility of industry. It 
must logically. follow that civilian in- 
dustry should be denied no conceiv- 
able proper aid in the Herculean task 
of absorbing countless millions of re- 
turning service men and released tem- 
porary war workers, at a time of ines- 
capable overall contraction from ab- 
normal wartime activity. Perhaps the 
greatest aid to industry would be to 
release it from hamstringing overreg- 
ulation. 

Prompt settlements of renegotiation 
and terminated contracts are among 
the prime requisites. Advancing re- 
conversion as much as material and 
manpower conditions permit without 
detriment to the war effort, is another. 
Intelligent handling of government 


4 


plants—rather than placing govern- 
ment or even returning soldiers in 
competition with established industry 
a la Ickes—is still another. Certainly, 
repetition of the disastrous “dump- 
ing” of government surplus which fol- 
lowed the last war, must be avoided 
at any cost. 


VARIOUS PLANS 


As far as. they can go themselves, 
many companies already have adopted 
variously comprehensive plans but it 
must be remembered, of course, that 
their problems are unequal. Aircraft 
makers, shipbuilders and munitions 
producers obviously cannot maintain 
present employment, let alone absorb 


‘additional workers—in fact, many of 


their facilities probably will be aban- 
doned entirely. Stable industries like 
the food handlers and processors may 


be able to reemploy their own and . 


even employ some other service men, 
considering that some of their emer- 
gency workers have no intention of 
continuing beyond the war’s ‘end. 
Some growth industries may do even 
better. 


Typical of model plans is Westing- 


house Electric’s, contemplating (1) 
an industrial relations representative 
to reestablish veterans, (2) “typing” 
the kinds of jobs for those with handi- 
caps, (3) providing medical services 


- for the disabled, (4) assuring contin- 


uous service credits, (5) making 
every effort to reemploy all returning 
veterans at once, and (6) maintain- 
ing close contact with welfare agen- 
cies; all ‘“‘with a view to permanence 
of employment.” 

Schenley Distillers has a similarly 
broad program “drawn up to become 
immediately effective’ and emphasiz- 
ing “prospective advancements based 
on training and education acquired 
in the military services.” 

United Air Lines anticipates a 
prominent role for its industry in 
postwar employment and not only al- 
ready has a veteran reemployment and 
rehabilitation program in operation, 
but plans “absorption of large num- 
bers of entirely new employes follow- 
ing demobilization.” Personnel has 
increased from 4,300 in 1941 to near- 
ly 8,000 in 1944, and actually is ex- 
pected to jump to more than 18,000 
within four years after the war. 
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GOOD OUTLOOK 
FOR CARBON 
BLACK MAKERS 


Duration earning power is assured, and 
peacetime should bring improvement. 
Shares have inflation hedge attributes 


C onsumption of carbon black is 

closely geared to the rate of ac- 
tivity of the rubber industry, which 
under normal conditions accounts for 
over 85 per cent of domestic sales of 
this commodity. Carbon black is the 
most important reinforcing agent for 
all kinds of rubber compounds. 


INVENTORY TRENDS 


Reflecting a sharp contraction of 
the export business (normally ab- 
sorbing 35 per cent of total produc- 
tion) and the drastic curtailment in 
the production of rubber goods dur- 
ing 1942 and the earlier part of 1943, 
carbon black production for that 
period also contracted, although keep- 
ing well ahead of demand, resulting in 
the accumulation of the largest in- 
ventories since 1932. But since last 
June the situation has been reversed, 
reflecting the rapid progress of the 
new synthetic rubber industry. Ever 
since, demand for carbon black has 
been in excess of an expanding rate 
of production, bringing about a grad- 
ual decline in inventories. 

The performance of Columbian 
Carbon and United Carbon, the two 
leaders which account for over 50 
per cent of the carbon black consumed 
by the rubber industry, reflect these 
developments, as shown in the tabu- 
lation. The rapidly increasing produc- 


Finfoto 


tion of synthetic rubber, which this 
year is expected to total over 800,000 
tons as against only 250,000 tons for 
1943, assures a growing demand for 
carbon black—especially in view of 
the fact that the various synthetics 
require larger amounts than does the 
natural product. 

While carbon black prices have re- 
mained unchanged last year, advai:ces 
in production costs have been rcla- 
tively small because of the extensive 
mechanization of the manufacturing 
process. Among the more important 
secondary outlets for carbon black the 
paint and printing industries should 
continue to show a satisfactory de- 
mand. In the postwar period a large 
part of the lost export business will 
probably be regained. 

While thus the prospects for the 
carbon black division are bright, the 
outlook is also promising for the na- 
tural gas business. Sales of this com- 
modity by the manufacturers of car- 
bon black have practically doubled 
during the last decade and revenues 
therefrom have frequently exceeded 
those from the carbon black division. 

Consumption of natural gas in the 
past few years has been stimulated by 
the extensive expansion of industrial 
activity under the war economy. Sales 
are made chiefly to pipe line compan- 
ies but also to a few large private con- 


Sales Trends of Leading Carbon Black Manufacturers 
Columbian Carbon United Carbon 
(In Millions of Dollars) - 
Carbon Natural Other Carbon Natural Other 
Year Black Gas Products Black ‘Gas Products 
$3.7 $4.9 $4.1 $3.4 $3.4 $0.3 
1S ean 5.0 5.4 4.7 4.6 3.7 0.3 
48 6.2 5.2 4.3 4.0 0.2 
6.1 7.1 7.9 5.2 47 1.5 
4.1 8.2 7.2 3.5 5.2 1.6 
6.1 7.7 75 5.3 5.3 0.8 
MAY 3, 1944 


Tire makers are major 
consumers of carbon black 


sumers. Prospects for 1944 are for 
a slowing down of the pace of growth, 
but volume should none the less be 
maintained on high levels. 
Columbian Carbon sells several 
other products in addition to carbon 
black and natural gas. These second- 
ary lines include natural gasoline, bu- 
tane oil, inks, dry colors, iron oxides 
and polishing rouges. Last year these 
items accounted for roughly a third 
of total sales. Net per share for 1943 
was $5.78 against $5.93 for 1942. 


OVERTIME COSTS 


This decline in the face of an 8 per 
cent increase in sales reflects overtime 
labor costs, unusual dry hole expenses 
and an increase of 88 cents per share 
in the amount reserved for deprecia- 
tion. Columbian Carbon dividend 
record is unbroken for 28 years. On 
the basis of the 1943 dividend of 4 a 
share, which should be continued for 
1944, the capital stock at 89 yields 
about 4% per cent. 

United Carbon last year earned 
$5.15 per share against $4.47 for 
1942, although total sales advanced 
only moderately from $10.3 million 
in 1942 to $11.4 million in 1943, All 
but about $800,000 of United sales 
last year represented carbon black and 
natural gas. The $3 annual dividend 
paid since 1939 yields about 434 per 
cent at a price of 63. United Carbon 
does not have the same record of 
dividend continuity as its larger com- 
petitors, having suspended payments 
in 1931 and 1932. 

The shares of both companies offer 


-protection against any threat of 


drastic inflation because of the ex- 
tractive nature of their products as 
well as investments in fixed assets. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 
ARE GOOD INVESTMENTS 


Well maintained income and inflation hedge attri- 
butes lend attraction to this group despite low yields 


quities of fire insurance companies 
occupy a well deserved place in 
investment portfolios where continu- 
ity of income is a primary prerequis- 
ite. No other group of stocks has divi- 
dend records as long as those of in- 
surance companies, with regard to 
the total as well as the uninterrupted 
sequence of years of distributions. 
The business of fire insurance is 
basic and one of the oldest enterprises 
in the country. It has steadily grown 
with the accumulation and éxpansion 
of national wealth. The youngest 
among the twelve companies listed in 
the tabulation, Great American, was 
incorporated in 1872, just eighty 
years later than the oldest, Insurance 
Company of North America, which 
dates back to 1792. All these com- 
panies paid dividends for at least 71 
years of their existence, and with only 
three exceptions the periods of unin- 
terupted payments range from 70 to 
73 years. 


DIVIDEND RECORDS 


Fireman’s Fund with a total of 74 
vears of dividends can look back to 
uninterrupted payments for “only” 
36 years, whereas the record of Fidel- 
ity-Phenix is 55 years and that of 
Continental 90 years, representing the 
longest stretch of dividend continuity. 

Fire insurance companies represent 
a combination of the insurance busi- 
ness with that of an investment trust. 


The companies’ own capital funds 
plus substantial amounts receivéd as 
advance premiums are available for 
investment. The underwriting busi- 
ness is often subject to wide year-to- 
year fluctuations, and deficits in this 
line are not uncommon. Hence, in 
pursuance of conservative policies, 
profits from the underwriting business 
are seldom distributed as dividends 
but are added to the capital funds‘and 
serve to enlarge the investment port- 
folio. Dividends are paid almost ex- 
clusively from the companies’ invest- 
ment income. 

The most important factors af- 
fecting the underwriting business are 
the expansion or contraction of in- 
dustrial and business activity, which 
increase or diminish the number of 
insurable objects, and the rate of fire 
losses, which has a substantial bear- 
ing upon premiums because under ex- 
isting state laws a series of years of 
low fire losses makes a lowering of the 
premium rates mandatory. Between 
1921 and 1942 the burning ratio, i.e. 
the relation of losses to risks written, 
dropped almost steadily from 0.61 per 
cent to 0.23 per cent. During the 
same period the premium rate per 
$100 of insurance liability declined 
from $1.05 to 61 cents. But the ac- 
tual risks have also been reduced as 
a result of better fire fighting organi- 
zations and equipment, fireproof con- 
struction, safety devices, better edu- 


cation of the general public in avoid- 
ing fire hazards, and more efficient 
prosecution of the crime ofgysgn. _ 

Fire losses last year increased 2] 
per cent over 1942 and* while the 
burning ratio also was Bigher, the. 
total amount of insured property in- 
creased materially and there was a 
larger amount of new business writ- 
ten last year than in 1942. Hence 
practically all companies were in a 
position to report better returns from 
their underwriting business. 


FIRE LOSSES 


. For the first quarter of the current 
year a 16 per cent increase in fire 
losses over the like period of 1943 was 
reported. Should this rate of gain 
continue, the underwriting business 
for 1944 is unlikely to show the grati- 
fying results of last year. The State 
of New York recently ordered a re- 
duction in premium rates under the 
provisions that when profits have been 
more than reasonable, i.e. over 5 per 
cent for the last five years, such re- 
ductions are mandatory. Contrari- 
wise, the companies must show five 
unsatisfactory years before applying 
for a raise in the premium rates. 
Changes in investment income last 
year were only minor, slight declines 
from 1942 results being the rule. 
Portfolios, on the other hand, have 
been increased, the bulk of the addi- 
tions being in government bonds on 
which returns are relatively small. Net 
asset value for all companies at ethe 
end of last year was higher than at 
(Please turn to page 25) 


' Highlights of Fire Company Statements 


Portfolio Distribution 
Dec. 31, 1943 


Net Net Stockholders (Market Val.) *Total 
Underwriting Investment Equity .  Insur- Admitted Indi 
Income at end of Gov. ance mon (Mark. Recent cated 
Company: 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 Bonds Stocks Stocks Val.) Price Dividend Yield 
Aetna Insurance .......... D$0.48 $1.08 $1.91 $1.75 $62.05 $68.01 36.1% 27.0% 12.1% $66.5 53 $1.80 3.4% 
Continental Insurance ..... 0.74 1.75 2.19 2.09 42.51 50.52 19.0 258 25.0 118.3 45 2 4.4 
Fidelity-Phenix ........... 0.49 2.08 2.57 2.49 45.10 54.41 14.3 32.4 29.7 94.3 49 220 4.5 
Fire Association .......... D2.21 0.00 4.38 4.13 78.66 89.17 31.9 15.9 20.6 27.6 61 250 41 
Fireman’s Fund Ins........ 1.61 5.87 3.82 3.68 79.01 90.98 38.4 21.7 148 66.6 8 3.00 3.5 
Great American .......... 0.40 0.70 1.58 1.47 30.36 34.94 17.1 20.5 28.0 58.3 28 1.20 4.3 
5.94 5.94 3.50 3.83 89.35 114.97 358 28.0 8.1 147.1 101 2.50 2.5 
Home Insurance ......... D0.57 1.03 1.51 1.21 25.60 28.93 36.3 11.0 22.2 132.6 30 120 40 
Insurance Co. of N. Amer.. 1.82 4.34 4.07 4.18 78.78 89.16 20.5 222 27.2 136.6 85 3.00 3.5 
National Fire ............. 0.34 1.58 3.33 3.26 78.43 85.45 44.2 21.2 9.2 57.6 57 200 3.5 
Phoenix Insurance ........ 0.45 1.37 3.32 3.38 95.06 103.41 27.1 43.2 119 70.6 8 200 36 
St. Paul Fire & Mar....... 8.73 18.39 14.30 1468 259.10 281.68 16.5 20.0 5.5 56.4 00 3.3 


*In millions of doJars. Note: Fieures are on a consolidated basis. 
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GOLD SHARES 
SHOULD EARLY 
PEACE BENEFICIARIES 


[me Bs permitted many small companies to 


‘fesume and may ease ban on larger units 
before war ends. How leading issues line up 


mong the early beneficiaries of 

_peace the gold mining industry 
stands out because of the probability 
that well in advance of the actual or- 
der to cease firing the restrictions now 
pressing upon its operations will have 
been removed, at least to a consider- 
able extent. 

While the War Production Board 
has given no indication that it con- 
siders amending its original shutdown 
order of October 7, 1942, it has adopt- 
ed a more sympathetic attitude in its 
treatment of so-called relief cases. In 
areas where the War Manpower 
Commission certifies that there is an 
ample supply of “free” labor WPB 
has permitted smaller straight gold 
producers to resume operations. In 
Canada, also, the curb on production 
has been eased, through measures de- 
signed to make more manpower avail- 
able in order to prevent mine shut- 
downs. 

At the moment there is one discor- 
dant note in the situation, caused by 
the shutdown on April 8 of Alaska 
Juneau which, rather ironically, was 
specifically exempted from the shut- 
down order of WPB. The War La- 
bor Board recently directed Alaska 
Juneau to increase miners’ wages 14 
cents an hour. Already operating at 
a loss, the company decided to con- 
serve its resources by discontinuing 
production. 

Thus far only smaller properties 
have been permitted to resume but the 
readiness of WPB to grant relief 
where labor is available encourages 
hopes of some of the larger producers 
that future easing of restrictions may 
embrace them as -well. Homestake, 
largest straight gold producer in the 
country, already has pending before 
the board its application for permis- 
sion to resume. 

It cannot be expected, however, 
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that gold mining will be permitted on 


any generous scale so long as the war 
lasts, for even the operating permits 
that have been issued may be recalled 
should ‘the war labor situation again 
tighten up. The real basis for optim- 
ism lies in the apparent inclination of 
WPB to maintain the ban on produc- 
tion only so long as, and where, neces- 
sary. One interesting sidelight on this 
phase of the restrictions is thrown 
by the 1943 production figures—ap- 
proximately 400,000 ounces of the 
year’s total output of almost 1.4 mil- 
lion ounces of gold having come from 
straight gold mines. In Canada, where 
restrictions are less onerous, 80 per 
cent of the 1943 output of 3.65 mil- 
lion ounces came from straight pro- 
ducers. 


PEACETIME BENEFITS 


When peace permits full and un- 
restricted production of gold the bene- 
fits should be felt quickly enough, for 
the mines have been permitted to re- 
tain necessary crews for keeping 
equipment in shape and the workings 
open. Nevertheless considerable clean- 
ing up, overhauling, reorganizing and 
development will be necessary at the 
outset and this will retard the initial 
rate of production. 

This temporary phase is not im- 
portant in itself, for the postwar sit- 
uation of the gold producers will be 
shaped by such major factors as 
labor and other costs, taxes, and the 
price of gold and its position in the 
world’s postwar economy. That it 
will again be the basis for internation- 
al settlements may be safely assumed. 

The principal domestic straight gold 
producers whose shares are traded on 
the New York Stock Exchange are 


Alaska. Juneau, Homestake and Na- 


tomas. United States Smelting, Re- 
fining & Mining, also an important 


Placer mining in California 
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producer of gold, derives most of its 
current revenues from silver and base 
metals. Its Gold Road property in 
Arizona, and its Alaskan placer prop- 
erties were the main sources of gold 
output the remainder coming from 
production of other metals. Here 
are brief summaries of the four: 


Alaska Juneau: Operates a low 
grade mine near Juneau, Alaska, and 
has a 75 per cent interest in a small 
low grade mine in California. Deep- 
ening of Alaskan mine, increased pow- 
er requirements and lower grade of 
ore indicates progressively higher 
costs. Deficit per share, before de- 
pletion, in 1943 was 7 cents; earned 
net per share in 1942, 24 cents. De- 
pletion charges in 1943 were 5 cents a 
share vs. 8 cents in 1942. No divi- | 
dends since 1941. Shares are unat- 
tractive around recent price of 6. 


Homestake Mining: Largest 
straight gold producer in the United 
States, normally treats about 1.4 mil- 
lion tons of ore a year. Produced 
488,373 ounces in 1942; operations 
suspended since May, 1943. Loss 
of mine income partly offset by other 
operations, interest and dividends. 
Earned net per share in 1943, 17 cents 
vs. $2.20 in 1942. No dividends since 
1942. Shares have longer term pos- 
sibilities around recent price of 40. 


Natomas: Owns a plater proper- 
ty in Sacramento county, California. 
Operations suspended October, 1942, 
but later resumed with two af its sev- 
en dredges. Richfield, Oil Company 
recently dropped a lease on Natomas 
lands after unsuccessfully drilling two 
wells to 5,000 feet. Paid 25-cent divi- 
dend, December, 1943. Earned net 
per share in 1943, 18 cents vs. 80 
cents in 1942. Shares have reason- 
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able long term possibilities around 
recent price of 9. 


United States Smelting: Mines 
and smelts gold, silver, lead, zinc and 
other ores; properties are in Mexico, 
Alaska, Arizona and Utah. Precious 
metals are major source of income. 
Earned net per share in 1943, $2.25 
vs. $6.86 in 1942. Paid $3.15 divi- 
dends in 1943, $1 to April 15 this 
year. On basis of indicated yield and 
prospects shares appear reasonably 
priced around 53. 


GEORGIA READY 
FOR NEW OIL BOOM 


nterest in the oil producing possi- 

bilities of southeast Georgia has 
mushroomed in recent weeks to the 
accompaniment of reports that major 
oil interests are planning test wells in 
several sections. Two actual drilling 
operations are under way, one near 
Uvalda, the other near Jesup, the 
sites being about 40 miles apart. The 
Jesup test has been halted at 1,900 
feet to overhaul the drilling outfit. 

Plans call for the test to be drilled 
to 3,000 feet. Some years ago a test 
well in Early County, 160 miles west 
of Jesup, was drilled to 7,320 feet 
without result. 

The Uvalda well was drilled sev- 
eral years ago to a depth of 1,600 
feet. With the recent revival of oil 
prospecting in Georgia, work on the 
project was resumed, and other tésts 
are to be made shortly on the same 
property. 

According to the Oil & Gas auxil- 
iary ef the Chamber of Commerce of 
Waycross, Ga., which has been active 
in promoting interest in the oil pros- 
pects of eastern Georgia, the current 
spurt in leasing in Georgia, as in the 
adjacent tentative oil producing sec- 
tions of Florida and Alabama, repre- 
sents leasing by concerns which failed 
to participate in the earlier campaign 
which began last summer. Many 
small buyers are reported showing 
speculative interest in leases. 

It is far too early, of course, to 
hazard a guess as to the outcome ‘of 
the exploratory work planned or in 
progress, but ‘it is not too early to 
caution the unwary against too pre- 
cipitate investment in the shares of 


any new oil company which may be. 


organized to develop or acquire oil 
leases in unproven fields. 


ABOVE-AVERAGE 

GROWTH 
4 


asset gains forming bases for future growth ~— 


Substantial listed issues with marked 7-year 


rowth requires nourishment, in 
corporate as well as human 
bodies. One of the basic food ele- 
ments in corporate growth is reten- 
tion and reinvestment of earnings. It 
may add new income-producing as- 
sets, or it may eliminate old expense- 
incurring liabilities—the effects upon 
net assets and earning powers alike 
are the same. 
Book value may be a poor gauge 


of real or market worth, since it sim- 
ply reflects the balance between 
stated assets and stated liabilities. It 
necessarily tends in some cases to ac- 
centuate, through accumulation over a 
long period of years, management ac- 
counting conservatism or its opposite. 
Again, by custom it eliminates such 
intangibles as good will and trade 
names, which often are built up over 
(Please turn to page 24) 


Abbott Laboratories ......... 
American Chain & Cable...... 
Chicago Flexible Shaft........ 
Cleveland Graphite Bronze... . 
Container Corp, 
Deere & Company............ 
Dow Chemical ............... 
Eaton Manufacturing ........ 
Electric Auto-Lite ........... 
Food Machinery 6.0... 
General Motors .............. 
Goodrich (B. F.)............. 
picid 
Interchemical Corp 
Johns-Manville .............. 
Master Electric .............. 
McGraw Electric ............ 
Montgomery Ward .......... 
Philip Morris ................ 
Procter & Gamble............ 
Scott Paper 
Thompson Products ......... 
Western Auto Supply..... 
Weston Electrical Instrument. 
Zenith Radio 

Average 


*N. Y. Curb Exchange 
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a—January 1, 1937. b—Year ended October 31. c—Year ended May 31. 
September 30. g—Year ended January 31 of following year. k—Year ended March 31. n— 
é Year ended June 30. s—Year ended April 30. 


Stocks Showing Large Assets Gains Since 1936 


——Book Value—— 
3 


1936 1943 1936 1943 Price 
$12.48 $21.94 $2.21 $4.19 57 
19.35 33.57 2.55 2.59 30 
6.33 18.72 3.15 3.33 23 
18.93 35.32 2.10 3.36 28 
a9.49 24.80 3.42 44 37 
15.13 24.90 3.56 3.36 36 
10.95 15.97 2.25 2.83 32 
19.07 36.95 6.15 6.42 *88 
31.10 51.58 14.25 5.36 81 
9.48 24.39 3.85 5.14 38 
21.80 30.64 1.97 2.80 22 
b14.90 635.05 69.43 b3.15 38 
c23.62 053.06 c442 6.35 115 
18.04 29.38 3.43 5.19 43 
13.76 26.28 3.51 4.06 39 
b31.06 »b53.20 b3.28 b6.40 42 
£15.74 £35.85 £3.30 £5.02 57 
12.00 17.34 2.71 2.42 41 
17.30 25.01 5.35 3.19 57 
27.49 48.89 4.04 7.31 43. 
26.82 43.28 3.90 8.94 42 
18.35 30.09 3.02 2.75 30 
36.81 69.41 §.12°°* $27 88 
14.01 26.03 2.17 3.33 27 
7.17 14.49 2.10 3.20 26 
5.04 10.62 4.25 2.11 27 
230.18  ¢47.47 93.63 23.69 42 
19.71 40.22 5.91 5.33 72 
51.44 76.54 5.80 5.30 59 
24.51 36.33 4.90 4.06 25 
25.79 35.56 7.36 6.52 98 
k12.33 k42.53 k5.80 k6.10 85 
nl6.04 22.97 n2.39  n3.13 53 
243.48 955.85 925.60 25.80 88 
11.91 19.36 1.67 1.92 39 
14.90 41.71 2.58 7.21 37 
20.04 37.40 3.31 5.09 43 
12.92 27.35 2.99 2.68 27 
15.34 29.71 1.22 3.86 ~ 32 
34,86 $15.69 32.46 $3.06 36 
$18.87 $34.05 $4.01 $4.37 48 
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LIGHT FOR 
RAIL EQUIPMENTS 


Larger allocations of raw materials are 
facilitating increased production of regular 
lines. Early postwar prospects are favorable 


Sm members of the railroad equip- 
ment industry still have heavy 
backlogs of Government orders ; thus, 
current statistics on business contract- 
ed with domestic railroads do not tell 
the whole story. But the substantial 
increase in orders for locomotives and 
freight cars for delivery to their regu- 
lar customers shows how far a num- 
ber of manufacturers have advanced in 
reconversion, and is encouraging be- 
cause of larger profit margins on the 
normal lines. 


DELIVERIES GAIN 


Deliveries of freight cars in the first 
quarter of 1944 (as reported by the 
Association of American Railroads) 
increased 68 per cent over the first 
three months of last year ; locomotives 
(including all types) 65 per cent. 
Class I railroads had 36,727 new 
freight cars on order on April 1, com- 
pared with 20,712 on the same date 
last year. Locomotives on order to- 
talled 755 (243 steam, two electric and 
510 Diesel), against 586 (392 steam, 
12 electric and 182 Diesel) on April 
1, 1943. 

The substantial gains over last year 
are the result of larger releases of 
steel by the WPB. The railroads had 
requested materials sufficient to build 
84,000 freight cars ; the allocations ap- 
pear to assure around 60,000 units 
and perhaps as many as 70,000. In- 
cluding Government orders for Army 
use and lend-lease, the 1944 total may 
be around 100,000. Production in 
1941, before the imposition of severe 
estrictions on-rail equipment manu- 
facture, was around 80,000. 

Many locomotives are being ship- 
bed abroad and government orders 

ill account for considerably more 
han half of total 1944 output. Al- 


hough the WPB reported in January: 


hat military orders had been cut 
back 25 per cent for large types and 


nded |B per cent for small units, schedules 


®~ Fall for 2,000 of the former and 300 
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of the latter. Locomotives for use by 
American railroads are expected to 
equal or exceed the 1,070 total built 
last year for domestic use. Thus, the 
locomotive industry is assured of one 
of the largest volumes in its history. 

The locomotive builders were 
among the first to effect large scale 
reconversion. Last year, as the plants 
built especially for tank manufacture 
increased their production, the loco- 
motive companies—which had done 
much of the early work in this type of 
armament—were ordered to revert 
gradually to their normal lines. Some 
of the large freight car builders were 
also important in this field and have 
been subject to cancellations. How- 
ever, other types of war work and the 
volume of car orders leave no room 
for doubt that 1944 will be a very sat- 
isfactory year, especially in view of 
the fact that railroad orders are not 
subject to renegotiation. 

The manufacturers of parts and 
specialized equipment will be affected 
by a variety of influences and some 
companies will report lower earnings 
than in 1943. American Brake Shoe 
recently reported that it had passed 
the peak of unfilled orders; General 
Railway Signal showed earnings of 
70 cents a share ‘for the first quarter 
against 82 cents in the like period of 
1943. The latter company attributed 
the earnings decline to voluntary price 
reductions on government orders. 
Some manufacturers of castings and 
forgings have complained of a 
“squeeze” between rising costs and 
fixed prices for their products. 

On the other hand, the air brake 
companies and manufacturers of doors 
and sides for freight cars appear to be 
in a good position in view of increas- 
ing freight car volume and the WPB’s 
approval of all-steel car production af- 
ter a long period in which the steel 
scarcity necessitated substitution of 
wood construction. 

. There has been some talk of re- 


sumption of passenger car making 
on a small scale, but this will probably 
have to wait until steel] supplies are 
more ample and the manpower situa- 
tion eases. Despite the certainty of 
loss of a large part of the current high 
volume of passenger traffic after the 
war, the passenger car division has 
interesting postwar possibilities. Much 
of the existing passenger equipment 
will be ready for the junk piles, and 
the railroads are planning on acquisi- 
tion of a large number of modern cars 
as one of the best means of holding 
a satisfactory amount of passenger 
business. 

There is considerable difference of 
opinion as to postwar prospects for 
other divisions of the equipment trade, 
but the outlook is regarded as favor- 
able for at least a year or two. It 
will be recalled that the years 1922-24 
were among the best in the history of 
the industry. Competition from other 
forms of transportation will be much 
keener than in the years following 
return of the railroads to private oper- 
ations in the early 1920s, but some 
of the factors which created a heavy 
volume of orders in that period will 
again be effective. 


EXPORT OUTLOOK 


‘Export prospects are regarded as 
promising. Latin American coun- 
tries will need a considerable amount 
of new equipment for replacements 
and modernization, and the rebuild- 
ing of European transportation sys- 
tems will be one of the most important 
phases of reconstruction work on the 
Continent. Destruction of railroad 
installations and rolling stock has far 
surpassed that of World War I, since 
disruption of the enemy’s transporta- 
tion facilities has been one of the ob- 
jectives of the Allied strategic air 
forces. 

The needs of the domestic rail 
transportation system will, of course, 
depend upon the duration of the war 
and the volume of railroad traffic in 
the early postwar years. Predictions 
that the capital expenditure budgets 
of the American railroads will total 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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PINIONS 


Ratings are from the FinaNciaL Worip Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, APRIL 26, 1944 


Anaconda Copper B 

Price of 26 compares with prewar 
1937 high of 69%. (Pays 50 cents 
each in Mar., June & Sept., $1 in 
Dec.; $2.50 total yiélds 9.6%.) Grow- 
ing inadequacy of fixed red metal 
prices is apparent in $48 million (15 
per cent) increase in costs and ex- 
penses last year on only $35.8 mil- 
lion (8.8 per cent) more sales and 
revenues. Income taxes bore much 
of the burden in declining to $3.39 
from $4.27 per share. Reported net 
nevertheless receded to $3.89 from 
$4.20 per share. Management sur- 
vey indicates negligible changes in 
uses of copper and brass after as com- 
pared with before the war, however, 
company is operating for the Govern- 
ment the world’s largest magnesium 
plant at Las Vegas, with probable 
postwar significance. 


Babcock & Wilcox B 

Traded on the N. Y. Curb around 
23, stock is a realistically priced war 
speculation. (To pay 25 cents this 
month; paid 25 cents each last Apr. 
& July, 50 cents each in Oct. & Dec.; 
$1.50 twelvemonth total yields 6.5%.) 
Company’s delayed (by renegotia- 
tion) report for 1943 is expected to 
show some improvement in net over 
1942’s renegotiated $4.62 per share 
after $2.23 contingencies, which 
would mean over $16 of admitted 
earnings retained since stock sold at 
52 seven years ago. Naval and Mari- 
time orders for boilers and other 
power plant equipment should keep 
company busy a long time to come. 
Sizeable profits were shown in eight 
of the past nine years. 


Bond Stores | 

Fairly priced at 37 on growth 
prospects. (Reg. $2 an. div. yields 
5.4%.) New issue of $6 million 414 
per cent cumulative preferred (con- 
vertible into common at $42) pro- 


vides for repayment of $2.1 million — 


serial notes, for store and plant expan- 
19 


sion and improvement and for addi- 
tional working capital. Feminine suit 
departments in most of the 47 stores 
appear to be doing well. A wider 
profit margin lifted 1943 net to $4.44 
from $3.37 (after 36 cents contin- 
gencies) per share in 1942, notwith- 
standing $9.57 vs. $6.58 income taxes. 
A 30.2 per cent gain in March sales 
over year-before volume offset earlier 
declines, first quarter net increasing 
2.3 per cent. (Also FW, Oct. 27.) 


Commercial Investment Trust B 

War showing and peacetime prom- 
ise warrant retention of shares at 
42. (An. div. rate reduced from $3 
to $2.40 this month; latter yields 
5.7%.) War cut volume from $1.6 
billion in 1941 to $779 million in 
1942 and $674 million in 1943, and 
earnings from $4.78 to $3.96 and 
$2.94 per share, respectively. Indica- 
tive of wartime transition, wholesale 
and retail auto notes dropped from 
68 per cent of total business in 1940 
to 6 per cent in 1943, but factoring 
receivables rose from 22.48 to 84.73 
per cent. Early in the war company 
acquired Holtzer-Cabot (small mo- 
tors and generators, signal, fire alarm 
and watch-protective systems) and 
Micro Switch (precision snap-action 
switches), both on war work. (Also 
FW, Aug. 18.) 


Deere. C+ 
War showing and peace outlook 


justify retention, at 38. (Pd. $1 ea. in 


Sept. and Oct. ; $2 total yields 5.2%.) 


No Telephone Calls, 


Te insure prompt replies to in- 
quiries addressed to the FINAN- 
ciaL WorLp subscribers are requested 
to enclose a self-addressed stamped 
envelope with each inquiry. To facili- 
tate quick replies a special delivery 
or air-mail stamp may be attached. 
Prepaid telegrams will be answered 
(collect) as soon as received; but 
no telephone calls, please. 


Delayed (for completion of renego- 
tiation) report for the October year 
combined unspecified provision for 
contract refunds with Federal taxes 
at $11.08 vs. $4.38 (taxes alone) in 
1941-42. Thus, although sales were 
up $54.6 million (40.9 per cent), con- 
tingencies were down to 41 from 58 
cents per share and non-Federal in- 
come taxes were off to 6 from 26 
cents, common earnings receded to 
$3.15 from $3.51 per share. Last 
year’s depreciation (73 cents per 
share) equalled 9.7 per cent of year- 
end net property account after 58 per 
cent accumulated reserve. (Also 


FW, Sept. 29.) 


Houdaille-Hershey “B” C+ 

Prices around 14 do not generously 
appraise potential earning power; 
peacetime 1936 high was 33. (Ind. $1 
an, div. yields 7.1%.) Volume pro- 
duction of normal precision and other 


parts should precede postwar come- 
backs of the civilian automobile, re- 
frigerator, appliance, radio and.other §f § 
industries. Lumping unspecified re- 
negotiation provisions with tax re- fs, 
serves, company showed charges § 2 
therefor in 1943 totalling $10.71 vs. § x 
$8.68 per share in 1942 on the same § ) 
basis, i.e., including $3.70 renegotia- § p 
tion reserve. Postwar contingencies § n 
took another 65 vs. 39 cents. Net § te 
nevertheless held at $1.53 vs. $1.55 § re 
per share. Without detail,.first quar- J ( 
ter report shows net of 40 vs. 60 cents § s¢ 
a year before. (Also FW, Aug. 4.) §T 
ge 
Pure Oil C+ gp 
Better - than - average among low fit: 
priced oils, at 16. (Single 75-cent Fvi 
Dec. div. yields 4.7%.) President § ta 
Dawes points out that with one-fourth ff bl 
of its manpower in government ser- f of 
vice, company in war years has ex- 
panded underground reserves and§T 
current production, carried on record f 
refinery construction and increased 5” 
variety and volume of war products. §/¢ 
Last year, increases in sales and in §25 
pa 
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costs, expenses and charges about 
matched, with final net up slightly to 
$2.50 from $2.47 per share in 1942, 
after the usual liberal depreciation and 
depletion ($3.16 vs. $3.02 per share), 
The $28.3 million 6 per cent preferred 
can be called at 110, suggesting ap- 
preciable savings in refinancing. 


St. Regis Paper, pfd. C+ 

Recapitalization offers interesting 
alternatives but stock continues spec- 
ulative at 149 on the N. Y. Curb. 
(Paying $7 pref. rate, but $70 in ar- 
rears). Stockholders have approved 
discharge of preferred dividend ar- 


rears through exchange of each share 


of present issue for 3.6 shares of new 
5 per cent prior preferred, $50 par. 
This would provide the equivalent of 
a $9 dividend on present stock. Unex- 
changed stock would become junior, 
but eventual clearing of arrears in 
cash (necessary prerequisite to com- 
mon dividends) would at present 
price leave a $7 dividend payer at 79 
net. March quarter business ran 
about 30 per cent ahead of 1943 per- 
iod’s. Last year’s annual report has 
not yet been issued; net was $39.04 
per share in 1942 vs. $74.80 in 1941. 


Stewart-Warner C+ 

May be retained as a war-peace 
speculation, around 13: (Reg. semi-an. 
25-cent divs. plus 25-cent June spec. 
will total 75 cents and yield 5.7%.) 
Net sales jumped $37.1 million (47.7 
per cent) last year over 1942’s re- 
negotiated dollar volume. Income 
taxes plus unspecified renegotiation 
reserve equalled $12.19 vs. $7.41 
(taxes alone), and contingency re- 
serve was unchanged at 79 cents. 
Thus, net showed a more modest 
gain to $1.58 from a revised $1.23 
per share. Company has disposed of 
its refrigerator and electric range di- 
visions, but has developed for mili- 
tary aircraft a 21-pound furnace capa- 
ble of heating a 20-room house, which 
offers promise in postwar housing. 


Texas Pacific Coal & Oil C+ 

Decidedly a growth company among 
smaller listed oils; at 17, stock may be 
held, (Reg. div. changes June 1 to 
25 cents semi-an. from 10 cents qu.; 
paid 20 cents extra in Dec.) Revort- 
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ed earnings jumped to $1.48 per share 
in 1943 from 97 cents in 1942, and 
continued on up in the March quarter 
to 48 cents from 25.cents a year be- 
fore. Further gains may carry this 
year’s total to around $2.50. Com- 
pany is primarily a producer of crude 
oil, casinghead gasoline and natural 
gas, with relatively large and current- 
ly growing reserves, principally in 
West Texas, said to approach a hun- 
dred barrels per share of stock. 


Tide Water Associated C+ 

At 14, shares appear reasonably 
priced on basis of demonstrated earn- 
ing power. (Reg. 60-cent an. div. plus 
5-cent qu. extras as in March, would 
yield 5.7%) With a $50.6 million 
(one-third) gain in gross outweigh- 
ing increases in income taxes ($1.56 
vs. 70 cents per share) and reserves 
for contingencies and inventories (49 
vs. 41 cents), company boosted final 
1943 net to $1.98 from $1.32 per 
share in 1942. President Humphrey 
is hopeful that exploratory campaigns 
in Colombia, Venezuela, Canada and 
the U. S. Rocky Mountain district, 
will result in new discoveries ; mean- 
while soon will issue independent en- 
gineers’ review of present under- 
ground reserve situation. 


United Corp., pref. C+ 

Far below liquidating value at 32. 
(Paid $1 in 1943, $1.25 in Feb.; ar- 
rears $4.50 Apr. 1.) Net last year 
equalled $1.58 vs. $1.52 per share on 
the senior stock and in the first quar- 
ter of 1944 it was 38 vs. 36 cents a 
year before. December liquidating 
value was $48.66 vs. $29.71 per share 
in 1942. Company is under SEC or- 
ders to cease operating as a holding 
company and to convert to a single 
class of stock ; subject to SEC approv- 
al it is offering 114 shares Philadel- 
phia Electric, 4 share Delaware Pow- 
er & Light and $3.75 cash for each 
share of its own preference stock, up 
to half the outstanding issue. (Also 
FW, Aug. 25.) 


U. S. Steel C+ 

Overemphasizes duration and post- 
war uncertainties at 51. (Ind. $4 an. 
div. yields 7.7%.) Renegotiation of 
1942 business only reduced net from 


a reported $5.35 to $5.29 per share, 
leaving undisturbed $2.87 per share 
contingency reserve. In 1943, after 
the same contingencies, net receded 
to $4.39, reflecting profit squeezes. 
Wages and salaries alone jumped a 
greatly disproportionate $127.5 mil- 
lion (17.6 per cent) whereas total 
sales were up but $113.9 million (6.1 
per cent). Reserves for additional 
war costs, contingencies, insurance 
and miscellaneous, at no less than 
$182.8 million, equal $21 per share. 
Current and segregated reserve cash 
and Governments alone exceed all lia- 
bilities (including funded debt) by 
$33.5 million. (Also FW, Dec. 6.) 


Venezuelan Petroleum D 

Advance from below 1 three years 
ago to present 11 (N. Y. Curb) marks 
gradual emergence from development 
stage. Sinclair-controlled, company 
has about a million acres of conces- 
sions in Venezuela. Heretofore most 
revenues derived from a 7 per cent 
royalty in a Gulf subsidiary’s 100 
wells. Last year, 70 wells were com- 
pleted in and adjacent to Santa Bar- 
bara area (Monagas), where discov- 
ery well was drilled in 1941. Carry- 
ing capacity of pipe line to deep water 
is now being increased from 40,000 
to 75,000 barrels daily. Advances.by 
Sinclair have been paid off out of a 
$10 million long term bank loan, guar- 
anteed by that company under Vene- 
zuelan’s pledge of principal subsid- 
iary’s stock. 


Walgreen Company B+ 

Represents a sound drug chain, 
and at 26 offers good income with 
long term enhancement possibilities. 
(Reg. $1.60 an. div. yields 6.1%.) A 
13.1 per cent gain in March sales over 
a year before brought the first-quarter 
increase to 9.2 per cent, for a good 
start in the new year. For the whole 
of 1943, volume rose $16.9 million 
(11.8 per cent) and it was only be- 
cause of almost doubled income taxes 
($4.68 vs. $2.42 per share) and a 
new 39-cent contingency reserve, that 
net receded slightly to $2.20 from 
$2.27 per share. Lowest depression 
net was $1.25 in 1938, and common 
dividends have been continuous since 
initiation ‘» 193%, (Also FW, July 7.) 
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LITTLE STEEL Although 
FORMULA receiving the 
UNDER FIRE highest wages in 


the history of 
the steel industry, the C.I.O. is mak- 
ing a drive for a further wage in- 
crease amounting to as much as 17 
cents per hour for steel workers. 
The stock argument is used that “the 
cost of living has risen to such a point 
that the steel workers need this boost 
to make both ends meet.” To effect 
further wage increases it would be- 
come necessary to break down the 
Little Steel formula. 

Phil Murray, head of the C.1.O., 
has presented statistics to justify the 
union’s demand, but a careful anal- 
ysis of the figures cannot support him 
for the simple reason they belie the 
facts. 

‘He uses gross calculations, giv- 
ing no attention to the intermediate 
deductions before real net earnings 
are established. 

If the President and Judge Vinson, 
whom he has established as the coun- 
try’s “economic stabilizer,” remain 
firm in nfaintaining the Little Steel 
formula as a barrier against inflation, 
Murray cannot succeed in breaking 
it down. 

However, of this there is no cer- 
tainty in this election year, for the 
War Labor Board several times has 
granted labor unions, who have pow- 
erful lobbies, increases by one excuse 
or another, “portal to portal” pay be- 
ing an outstanding example. 

It is as certain as the day itself 
that if the steel workers get their 
demands, then the Little Steel for- 
mula could as well be thrown into 
the discard for there are any number 
of unions which would then insist 
upon new upward revisions in wages. 
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That would further accelerate the in- 
flation spiral upward, and living costs 
might well break out of bounds. 

If there is any relief from the Lit- 
tle Steel formula which legitimately 
could be granted, it is to the white 
collar workers who have been sorely 
afflicted by wage inequalities imposed 
upon them. The buying power of their 
limited incomes keeps decreasing 
while the costs of their mere existence 
keep mounting. 

But we do not find the Murrays 
or other “labor leaders” wasting any 
tears over their plight. Instead they 
murmur threats of what they may do 
in the forthcoming election if they 
fail to get what they want. 


WE SHALL 
NEED 
STOCK PILES 


If the practical 
business minds in 
this Administration 
have their way in 
postwar planning, one of the worries 
now besetting industry may either be 
eliminated or greatly minimized. Such 
an inference could be drawn from 
the recent talk of Undet-secretary 
James Forrestal before the Bond 
Club when he pointed out that there 
can be no real peace in this country 
unless it stays fully prepared and 
armed for war. 

This clearly implies that we shall 
need a considerable stock pile of raw 
materials always on hand and the 
maintenance of a powerful two-ocean 
navy, and if this is carried out then 
we shall not witness as we did after 
the last world war a general scramble 
in the effort to get rid of such surplus 
stocks. 

We have learned from that experi- 
ence what a folly it is to be unpre- 
pared, for when we were so treacher- 
ously attacked at Pearl Harbor we 


had to start almost from scratch in 
getting ourselves into shape to fight 
a war effectively, and it took us al- 
most two years to overcome this seri- 
ous handicap. 


NOT Over in Great Britain 
A NEW there is presently a 
PROPOSAL movement secure 


greater protection for 
shareholders than is afforded by Eng- 
land’s Companies Act, which greatly 
antedates but has the same general 
aims as our Securities & Exchange 
Act. Sponsoring that movement is 
The Financial Times of London, 
which is urging radical amendments 
to the Companies Act, including the 
creation of a new office of “public 
shareholder.” 

This office is no new idea, for long 
before our Securities & Exchange 
Commission came into existence the 
FINANCIAL Wortp in outlining a 
program for the greater protection of 
our own stockholding classes included 
in its suggestions a Public. Director 
who would have authority to exercise 
certain powers within proper limita- 
tions. 

Such a director would have the 
duty of sitting in at all directors’ meet- 
ings, and should own no stock in ord- 
er not to prejudice his judgment. He 
should have no voice in deciding any 
proposal directly concerned with the 
operational end of the business, this 
being purely a management problem. 
But when any question arose directly 
concerning the security of the share- 
holders’ investment in the business, 
which in his opinion appeared detri- 
mental to their interest, he would 
have the right to stay such proceed- 
ings until the matter were submitted 
to the shareholders for approval. 
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If some workable plan like this 
could be evolved, a safety valve would 
be provided for the shareholder that 
could prevent “inside deals” for per- 
sonal benefit at the expense of the 
stockholders, and in providing for 
this additional protection would not 
interfere with the successful operation 
of a business. 

Such an official also should be paid 
by the stockholders and not be added 
to a corporation payroll. He should 
be absolutely independent. 


BERNARD BARUCH 
COMMENDS OUR STAND 


Dear Mr. Guenther : 

Thank you for the great amount of 
space devoted by your publication, 
FINANCIAL Wor Lp, to the plan for 
war and post-war adjustments sub- 
mitted by Mr. Hancock and myself. 

It was kind of you to say that if our 
proposals hit the rocks, “it won’t be 
due to any fault or flaws in the Ba- 
ruch-Hancock post-war blueprint but 
with those entrusted to execute it.” I 
find tremendous interest throughout 
the country in the recommendations 
we have made and I am hopeful that 
we are to have the cooperation of Con- 
gress in putting them into effect. 

One thing impressed me about your 
article and that is this: that when a 
writer is familiar with a subject he 
handles, and naturally you are familiar 
with the problem Mr. Hancock and I 
faced, he presents a clear-cut, un- 
biased analysis and that is what you 
have done. 

Thank you for your support. 

BERNARD M. BaRuUCcH 


STOCKHOLDER 
INFORMATION 


hirty-two pages and 23 photo- 

graphs describe U. S. Steel 
Corporation’s wartime products and 
activities, in this industrial leader’s 
1943 annual report. 

The Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel 
Company’s 6-page annual report (no 
pictures), after saying absolutely 
nothing about products and little con- 
cerning activities, states “Wartime re- 
strictions continue to prevent a more 
detailed report of our activities or the 
nature of our products’! 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
STOCK WARRANTS? 


Values are remote in most options, remnants of 
financing in the 1920s; but there are exceptions 


hen Realtor John Smith pays 

Bill Brown $200 for an option 
on his house aty$10,000 for thirty 
days, Smith probably has a potential 
buyer at considerably more than $10,- 
200, for his $200-4s gone for good. It 
is just about as simple in stock op- 
tions, of which warrants are one form. 

The speculative appeal in options— 
and there is nothing more speculative 
in the securities market—derives from 
the small capital required to take a 
large position for a usually limited 
time. The risks are out of proportion 
to those in the equities upon which 
they represent calls, as are the profit 
possibilities. Thus, an  approxi- 
mately 3-point (17 per cent) drop in 
Baldwin Locomotive would wipe out 
(100 per cent) the mathematical value 
of the warrant, recently quoted at well 
over 6. 

Mark that word “mathematical,” 
for there would remain such value as 
would be represented by a call at 
about the market for some sixteen 
months (if Baldwin were to advance 


appreciably during that period, it 
might pay handsomely to exercise the 
privilege). It is this possibilities value, 
however remote, that accounts for a 
sometimes active demand where the 
option price is hardly “in sight.” Be- 
cause someone can see the bare pos- 
sibility that a miracle may eventually 
make United Corporation’s common 
stock worth twenty times present 
quotations, even this “far-fetched” 
warrant entitling the holder, without 
time limit, to one share at $33%, 
finds a small market value of ten 
cents. 


ACTIVE WARRANTS 


A fairly complete tabulation of all 
warrants commanding active markets 
appears herewith. In some cases, 
specified securities may be used in ex- 
ercising options in lieu of cash, at the 
holders’ discretions. Thus, American 
& Foreign Power will accept its “A” 
preferred stock. Other issues in sim- 
ilar position are: Baldwin refunding 
mortgage convertible 6s of 1950, Col- 


* 


Electric Power & Light..... 25.00 
General Telephone ......... 50.00 
Manati Sugar .............. 12.50 
Merritt-Chapman & Scott... 30.00 
New York City Omnibus.... 17.50 


Northrop Aircraft .......... + 


Radio-Keith-Orpheum...... § 

27.50 
United Gas Corp............ 33.33 
Universal Pictures... ....... 10.00 
Vicana Sugar .............. 3.00 


higher. § Half share for 
price. c—N. Y. Curb 
u—Over-the-counter. 


to Janua 
xchange. 


Option 

Price 

(1 Share) 

Air-Way Electric Appliance. $3.00 
Am. Cable & Radio......... 8.70 
Am. & Foreign Power...... 25.00 
Am. Gas & Power.......... 5.00 
Baldwin Locomotive........ 15.00 
Bastian-Blessing ........... 22.50 
Colorado Fuel & Iron....... 35.00 
Consolidation Coal......... 25.00 


Few Warrants Have Present Value 


Warrant —Recent Prices—— 


Expires Warrant Stock 
Dec. 31, 1944 ub wv c 3 
Mar. 31, 1949 ub 2% ‘s 8 
No time limit c R s 4% 
Aug. 1, 1953 ub &%& u 5% 
Sep. 1, 1945 c 6% $18 
July 1, 1945 ub 1% «£22 
Feb. 1, 1950 c 2% $16 
Nov. 1, 1945 ub 1% $s 16 
June 1, 1944 ub &% u 9 
No time limit c % s 4 
Nov. 1, 1948 ub % s24 
Nov. .5, 1947 c 1% s7 
No time limit c 1% c7 
Mar. 1, 1947 c 
Dec. 1, 1944 ub .01 u 5% 

c 1% s8 
Mar. 14, 1947 83 
No time limit c # s 1% 
No time limit c tw 
Apr. 1, 1956 ub10% 
June 29, 1945 ub % u 3 


* Half share at $10 and half share at _ t+ At $7 or 80 per cent of book value, whichever is 
7 2 1945 or one share at $15 to 
“Chicago Stock Exchange. s—N. Y. 


anuary 31, 1950. b—Bid 
Stock Exchange. 
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orado Fuel & Iron income mortgage 5s 
of 1970, Electric Power & Light sec- 
ond preferred “A,” Manati Sugar 4s 
of 1957, New York City Omnibus 
prior lien “A” 6s of 1958, Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum 6 per cent preferred 
and United Gas $7 second preferred. 
Of the entire list, only the Baldwin, 
New York City Omnibus and Uni- 
versal Pictures stocks sell appreciably 
higher than the option prices, with 
warrants thus commanding substan- 
tial prices. In the cases of Air-Way, 
Bastian-Blessing, Northrop, Radio- 
Keith-Orpheum and Vicana Sugar, 
stock quotations approximate or are 
within relatively easy reach of option 
prices. All others on this list and 
many for which markets have van- 
ished, would require very sharp price 
appreciations before they began to 
assume actual mathematical worth. 


DETACHED WARRANTS 


Most warrants have been detached 
from bonds or preferred stocks to 
which they were originally fixed as 
added inducements to purchase. This 
was a not infrequent practice in the 
later 1920s, but has more recently 
gone out of fashion. 

One purpose for which common 
stock purchase warrants might very 
well be used—in fact have been and 
are likely to be more and more is in 
corporate reorganizations. Here is a 
means of giving the “wiped out” com- 
mon shareholder at least a chance to 
get back if the reorganization pros- 
pers, without hurt to the creditors 
who must themselves often make con- 
cessions and cannot “see” more direct 
common stock participation. 


34 BONDS IN. 


VULNERABLE POSITION 


Purchase of “gilt-edge” bonds can prove costly, 


when priced substantially above redemption figures 


aradoxical as it might seem, the 

vulnerability of the 34 bonds in 
this list stems indirectly from the 
high investment positions they oc- 
cupy. This is because the pressure 
of an abnormal amount of funds seek- 
ing investment in best-grade obliga- 
tions, combined with government- 
engineered low interest rates, has led 
to the bidding up of many good issues 
to levels that are far above their call 


“prices. 


Frequently, payment of a small 
premium over call price will not be 
particularly objectionable, although 
to that extent risk begins to appear 
where risk does not belong. For this 
list, only those issues have been 
selected whose recent prices represent 
a premium over call prices of the 
equivalent of at least a full year’s 
interest. 

Naturally, the willingness of in- 
vestors to pay such prices is based 
upon their convictions that redemp- 
tions are unlikely, because low coupon 
rates appear to eliminate any major 
advantage therein. It should be re- 


as such issues often are called unexpectedly 


membered, however, that there have 
been several recent instances of just 
such unexpected calls that “broke” 
prices of excellent issues by the 
amounts of premiums over redemp- 
tion prices and accrued interest. Pre- 
mium prices themselyes prove a com- 
pany could obtain meney at lower 
coupon rates. 


INCREASED RISK 


It might be noted, too, that in 
every one of these 34 instances, the 
call price shown is that presently in 
effect, but that it graduates down- 
ward in the future, increasing the 
premium and risk. In those four in- 
dicated, there is also the fact that 
even lower call prices prevail for 
sinking fund purposes. 

Excluded are issues convertible 
into or carrying warrants for pur- 
chase of equities. Actual or poten- 
tial values of such privileges do, of 
course, warrant premiums, but the 
risks in such cases frequently reside 
in the dependence of premium prices 
upon sustained equity quotations. 


34 Bonds in Vulnerable Position 


Description 


Amer. Tel. & Tel. deb. 3%, ’61......... 
Amer. Tel. & Tel. deb. 3%, ’66......... 
Atlantic City Elec. Ist 3%, ’64.......... 
Buff. Gen. El. gen. & ref. B 4%, ’81..... 
Ches. & Ohio ref. & imp. E 3%, ’96...... 
Cin. Gas & Elec. Ist 3%, ’66........... 
Cin. Union Term. Ist D (gtd.) 3%, ’71..+*106 
Commonwealth Edison Ist I 3%, ’68.... 
Conn. River Pr. Ist s.f. A 334, ’61....... 
Cons Edison (N. Y.) deb. 3%, ’56...... 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) deb. 3%, °58...... 


Consumers Power ist 3%, ’70......... 


Detroit Edison gen. & ref. F 4, ’65...... 
Detroit Edison gen. & ref. G 3%, ’66... 
Duquesne Light Ist 3%, ’65............ 
Great Northern Ry. Ist & ref. A 4%, ’61.. 
Houston Ltg. & Pr. Ist 3%, ’66.. ...... 
Louisville Gas & El Ist & ref. 3%, ’66... 
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Present Recent Present Recent 
Call Market Description ‘ Call Market 
Price Price Price Price 
105 109 N. Y. Edison Ist & ref. D 3%, ’65........ 105 108% 
105 108% N.Y. Steam Ist (gtd.) 3%, ’63.......... 104 108% 
105 108% N. Y. Telephone Ist 3%, ’67............. 105 110% 
107% 112% No. States Pr. (Minn.) Ist & ref.3%,’67.. 104% 110 

*104% 109 No. States Pr. (Wisc.) Ist 3%, ’64....... 106 11134 

110% Ohio Power ist 334, GB... 106 109% 
105% 110% Pac. Tel. & Tel. ref. B 3%, '66.......... 105 109 
104 1095% Pub. Serv. No. Ill. Ist 3%, ’68........... 105% 110 
102 107% Safe Harbor Water Pr. Ist s.f. 4%4, 79... 103 - 110% 
104 107% So. Bell Tel. & Tel. deb. 3%, '62........ 104 108% 
106% 111 FO . 105 108% 
106 110% Toledo Edison Ist 3%, ’68.............. 105% 109 
106% 111% Union Pac. R.R. Ist & ref. A 3%, ’80.... *106 110 
104 110% Va. Elec. & Pr. Ist & ref. s.f. B 3%, ’68.. 106 111% 
105 110 W. Penn Pr. Ist I 3%s, '66............. 107% 111% 
*105Y% 110 
104% 109% *Lower call prices for sinking fund purposes. tCallable after May 1. 1945. 
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Investment policy calls for retention of promising stocks. 
Any price reaction induced by invasion news would signal 
a new buying opportunity 


STOCK PRICES have continued to move in ragged 
fashion as the market has continued its “invasion 
adjustment.’ Although declines have been the rule 
in most of the recent trading sessions, stocks never- 
theless have given ground grudgingly and sales 
volume has been very much smaller than anything 
which could logically be regarded as normal. While 
potential buyers plainly are reluctant to enter the 


market on the eve of what may perhaps be the | 


greatest military campaign in history, it is equally 
obvious that owners of stocks feel that the out- 
come of the impending invasion has already been 
decided, and that the longer term outlook is a 
more important market factor than-is uncertainty 
concerning the exact time the English Channel is 
to be crossed. 


IT IS OF AT least passing interest that only this 
week, industrial share prices in London went into 
new high ground for the year. Rising to 130.6 on 
Wednesday, the London industrial stock price index 
-has advanced more than a hundred per cent in 
less than four years. (The “Dunkirk low’ was 61.1.) 
Here, industrial share prices are less than 23 per 
cent above their wartime low. 


ALTHOUGH THE distance travelled has not been 
far, the market for the past six weeks has been 
experiencing a typical secondary downtrend, with 
each rally failing to equal the preceding minor 
top, and each sag going a little lower than the 
previous dip. Technicians have picked the | 34-level 
of the industrial average as a resistance point not 
to be broken if the market is to avoid a “testing” 
_ of last November's 129.57 bottom. But in a situa- 
tion such as the present, when the entire public 
psychology hangs on one single momentous factor, 
one would seem justified in placing less than the 
usual importance in’ technical price patterns. 


TO THIS EXTENT, at least, the investor would ap- 
pear to be on sound ground in examining the 
records of the past in an effort to find a clue as 
to the probabilities of the future: Of the past nine 


years, every year except two the industrial stock 
price average has risen to higher levels than any- 
thing attained so far in 1944. 


OVERSHADOWED FOR the time being by the 
military situation abroad, seizure of Montgomery 
Ward's properties by the Government may later 
on prove to have importance extending far beyond 
the company itself. Court tests of the legality of 
the Administration's action in this case will un- 
doubtedly be instituted, and although it is perhaps 
too much to expect the present high courts to 
uphold the company, the ultimate outcome may be 
a much-needed clarification of government by 
bureaucratic edict. Public apathy in recent years 
toward the country's continued drift in the direc- 
tion of rule by bureaucrats has undoubtedly been a 
contributing factor in the failure of the stock market 
to perform in better fashion even prior to the war. 


WE NOW ARE in the midst of the periodic flood 
of quarterly earnings statements, and the results 
shown continue to be materially better than had 
been expected. Aggregate earnings for 155 im- 
portant industrial companies for the three months 
ended March 3! were approximately $190.3 million, 
which represents an increase of 28 per cent over 
the $148.5 million reported by the same companies 
for the corresponding 1943 period. With large 
contingency and postwar conversion reserves al- 


~ ready set up out of previous years’ earnings, there 


would appear ample justification for acceleration of 
the upward dividend trend of the past six months 
or so. 


UNTIL PUBLICATION of .news of the event itself, 
uncertainties concerning the invasion will doubtless 
continue to dominate the market and prevent any 
worthwhile rise in the general market. But any price 
reaction brought about by announcement that the 
campaign has begun, would in all probability mark 
the bottom of the decline and signal a buying; 
opportunity for foresighted investors. 


Written April 27; Richard J. Anderson.. 
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CHANGE IN “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page 
18): Originally recommended when selling at 16, 
National Lead has recently sold around 2! (and has 
sold as high as 225 this year). From a longer term 
standpoint, the issue undoubtedly possesses further 
possibilities of market appreciation, but those who 
purchased at appreciably lower prices appear war- 
ranted in securing their profits. Thus, the stock is 
being withdrawn from active recommendation for 
new purchases, and another issue is being added in 
its place. 

The new addition is Twentieth Century-Fox, 
which is currently priced at about 22. This issue 
represents one of the more successful motion pic- 
ture companies in recent years and an enterprise 
which should have virtually no reconversion prob- 
lems to meet at the end of the war. On the con- 
trary, the postwar period should see this company 
(and others in the field) recapturing at least a 
significant portion of the overseas markets lost 
because of the conflict. Profits for the year ended 
December 24, last, equal to $5.37 per share, were 
up slightly from the $5.30 per share reported a year 
earlier. Thus earnings covered the $2 dividend 
total paid last year, and there seems no reason 
why the earnings for 1944 should not equal the 
1943 total. - 


TO EASE EQUIPMENT SQUEEZE: Best news 
the country's commercial air lines have had in a 
long time came a week or so ago, when the Army 
decided it would be able soon to return the 
remainder of the planes it had requisitioned at the 
outbreak of the war. Just before Pearl Harbor, 
the leading air lines had approximately 360 planes 
in service. During 1942, 175 were taken over by 
the Army, and during the past year about 25 were 
returned to the commercial operators. Handi- 
capped as they have been, the air fines neverthe- 
less have set new high records in totals of pas- 
sengers and tons of express handled, for remaining 
equipment has been used more intensively and 
efficiently than had previously seemed possible. 
This will doubtless mean that the reacquired equip- 
ment (expected to be turned back in June) will be 
the means of increasing the lines’ traffic consider- 
ably more than would be suggested merely by the 
number of units involved. In addition to the release 
of these planes, the companies also are looking 
forward to the purchase of some new planes, 
inasmuch as the Army is reported to feel that out- 


CURRENT 
TRENDS 


put has attained a sufficient volume to warrant 
allocation of a number of new transports to the 
commercial routes. 


PRODUCTION DECLINE CONTINUES: The 
Federal Reserve Board's index of industrial produc- 
tion has been set at 242 (1935-1939 = 100) for 
last month, thus continuing the decline that first 
made its appearance late last year. It seems clear 
now that last October's and November's 247 marks 
the wartime peak and, although no precipitate slide 
is indicated for a considerable time to come, the 
direction of movement will doubtless continue 
irregularly downward for the duration. 

Contributing to the recession shown by the 
March index figure was a decline in coal production 
and the continued drop in small arms and ammuni- 
tion output. Production of machinery and trans- 
portation equipment also declined, while increases 
were shown by manufactured food, aircraft and 
deliveries of merchant ships. 

As presently constituted, the FRB index is heavily 
weighted with strictly wartime activities, and as 
soon as the conflict is ended this statistical measur- 
ing device will have to be radically overhauled if 
it is to avoid giving a seriously distorted picture. 


ALL-TIME STEEL RECORD: Steel mills at the 
beginning of the April 24-29 week were all set to 
hang up a new all-time high production record, 
and mid-week indications were that their goal was 
being attained. Operating at 100 per cent of 


. theoretical capacity, the industry's expectation was 


an outturn of slightly more than 1.79 million tons, 
which compares with the previous week's 1.78 mil- 
lion tons, the latter figure also ‘approximating the 
1943 record (set in the week of October | 1). 
Biggest worry of the steel industry right now is 
the matter of increased wage demands, with labor 
unions requesting up to |7 cents an hour additional. 
Reports from the industry are that any increase 
beyond 7 cents an hour granted by the WLB 
would be regarded as grounds for a general rise 
in steel product prices. According to OPA ° 
standards, the industry's so-called profit base is 
apparently about $117 million, and this figure 
would be virtually wiped out by a general wage 
rise of as much as 8 cents an hour. OPA has 
stated that its policy is to grant price increases 
when an industry is unable to show earnings equal 
to those of the base period. 
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Important as the wage case is to the steel 
industry itself, it is of equal importance to count- 
less other lines as well, because success of the steel 
unions in breaking through the upper wage limits 
would immediately be followed by labor through- 


‘out all industry. 


SHAREHOLDERS’ REVENUES UP: As com- 
pared with 1943, shareholders are faring better 
this year, but the increase in aggregate dividend 
payments is far from sufficient to warrant any 
accusation of war profiteering against American 
corporations. Department of Commerce figures 
for March show a dividend total of $354.9 million, 
a 7 per cent increase over the total for the same 
month of last year. And, for the first quarter, pay- 
ments are estimated at 2 per cent greater. 

Common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange did a little better than those figures 
would suggest, but even there the aggregate gain 
was hardly startling. According to the Exchange's 
figures, listed common shares paid out 5.8 per cent 
more in the past quarter than in the initial three 
months of 1943. But all issues did not fare so well, 
payments by a number of groups declining below 
year-ago levels. For instance, building material 
companies paid out 14 per cent less, mining com- 
pany dividends were down 4 per cent, steel and 
iron off 5 per cent, and textiles off 22 per cent. 
No change in dividend totals were shown in the 
quarter by farm machinery issues, leather shares 
or the tobacco group. 

Best performance was shown by shipbuilders, 
whose dividends doubled, but the new total was 
only $2.3 million, divided among 10 issues. Auto- 
mobile payments were 34 per cent higher (largely 
reflecting the General Motors increase), amuse- 
ment company dividends were up 19 per cent, 
food companies were up 14 per cent, and rubber 
shares paid out 35 per cent more. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page 18): 


Continental Can reports $1.93 per share earnings 


for the 12 months to March 31, vs. $1.77 per share 
in same period last year. . . . Consolidated Edison 
earnéd $5.09 per share on the preferred stock for 
the first quarter, compared with $5.16 per share 
in like 1943 period. . . . Electric power output of 
North. American Company system in first quarter 
increased 12 per cent, compared with year ago. 
. U. S. Steel declared the usual.$1 dividend 
payable June 10; earnings for first quarter equal 
to $1.23 per share, vs. $1.04 in same 1943 period 
and 81 cents per share in the December quarter. 
. First quarter consolidated booking of Electric 
Storage Battery at $17.9 million or 7 per cent 
above same 1943 period. . . . Climax Molybdenum 
earned 63 cents per share in the first quarter, com- 
pared with $1.08 in the same period last year. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Poor & Company's 
first quarter shipments 30 per cent above same 
1943 period. . . . Burroughs reports unfilled orders 
for regular products at $8.2 million. . . . Nine 
months’ sales of McKesson & Robbins were 
$204.9 million, vs. $183.2 million a year earlier. 

. Unfilled government orders on books of Inter- 
national Business Machines at $67 million. . . . 
Decline in Southern Railway's first quarter earnings 
traceable mainly to high taxes and_ increased 
wages. . . . Phillip Petroleum's first quarter gross 
at record high and 27 per cent above same 1943 
period. . . . Otis Elevator has over $95.5 million 
in unfilled orders on the books. . . . First quarter 
shipments of Worthington Pump were 12.6 per cent 
above same period last year. . ... Philco'’s 1943 
sales were 83 per cent above 1942... . Sales of 
Gimbel for year ended January 3! estimated at 
$160 million, compared with $137.6 million last 
year. . . . Chicago, Burlington & Quincy seeks 
ICC authority to sell $30 million 3!/. per cent 
bonds and $10 million serial notes, proceeds to 
redeem $56.7 million Illinois Division bonds on 
January 1945... . Gulf Oil's 1943 gross operat- 
ing income of $431.7 million was 23.4 per cent 
above the $349.9 million reported for 1942. 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only 


when con- 


sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


; ; titute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 
ats holdings should” necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 
is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 


‘this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
a Hg Hace and pte not to be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 
These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not of the highest grade, they are reason- 
ably safe as to interest and principal. 


Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & , 

Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 4Y; s, '70.. 102 44 102!/2 
Texarkana & Ft.Smith Ist 5/ys,1950. 99 5.56 107'/2 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/s,'77... 104 5.29 105 
FOR PROFIT 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4!/2s, '64. 87 5.17 Not 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 42s, '77.. 89 5.06 105 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4!/os,'78. 98 4.59 102 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 93 6.45 110 
Southern Pacific 4!/os, 1969....... 78 5.77 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


FOR INCOME 
These are good grade issues and qualify as investments. 
Price Yield Price 
Allied Stores 5% cum............ 100 5.00% 100 
No. Amer. Co. (par $50) 6% cum. 53 5.66 55 
Public Service N. J. $5 cum....... 96 5.21 Not 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 71 4.93 100 
Reading Co.4% (par $50) non-cum. 37 5.41 50 
Reynolds Metals 5!/% cum....... 90 6.11 107!/2 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 97 4.12 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 93 5.38 Not 
Columbia Pictures $2.75 cum...... 44 6.25 53 
Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 90 6.67 Not 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum. conv. 82 6.10 105 
Republic Steel 6% pr. cum...... say, 6.25 110 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 
While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


STOCK Price, 1942 19431042 
Adams-Millis........... 30 $1.75 $1.75 $2.02 $2.59 
Amer. Machine & Fdry.. 15 0.80 0.80 1.14 1.05 
34 1.80 1.80 3.62 5.14 
Borden Company ...... 30 1.40 1.50 im “sae 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 105 5.00 500 
Chesapeake & Ohio..... ne 3.50 3.50 4.25 4.04 
Consolidated Edison ... 22 1.60 1.60 1.79 1.70 
Elec. Storage Battery... 40 2.00 2.00 220. ay 
First Nat'l Stores....... 38 2.50 2.50 3.01 2.00 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 42 2.00 2.25 3.27 3.86 
30 1.60 1.60 2.13 


STOCK Rocent ——Dividend—— -——Earnings—— 

Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 
MacAndrews & Forbes... 26 $1.80 $1.65 $1.87 $1.60 
Macy (R.H.) ©........ 30 1.67 2.00 £1.84 bI.67 
May Department Stores. 54 3.00 3.00 h3.76 b1.68 
Melville Shoe ......... 32 2.00 2.00 2.29 2.15 
Philip Morris .......... 85 5.00 450 6.10 b2.90 


Standard Oil of Calif... 36 1.50 - 2.00 
Underwood Elliott Fisher. 55 2.50 2.50 3.04 3.38 


Union Pacific R.R....... 105 6.00 6.00 26.14 14.09 

United Biscuit ......... 21 1.00 1.00 2.61 2.70 

U. S. Tobacco......... 23 1.34 1.32 
| 


27 60 1.60 k2.27 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 


to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe... 39 $1.70 $1.80 $3.22 $3.38 
American Stores ....... 15 0.75 1.00 1.54 1.31 
Anaconda Copper ... 26 250 §4.20 §3.89 


Atchison, Topeka & S. F. 65 6.00 6.00 27.79 21.11 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 58 6.00 6.00 632 858 


29 2.00 2.00 2.15 1.92 
Climax Molybdenum ... 32 3.20 3.20 S31 3282 
Commercial Solvents ... 15 0.60 0.60 1.27. 1.10 
Continental Can ....... 34 1.25 1.00 1.77 1.81 
Crown Cork & Seal... .. 30 0.50 0.75 1.84 2.18 
Firestone Tire ......... 42 1.50 2.00 175.04 n6.40 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 32 2.00 2.00 3.05 3.10 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 33 1.40 1.65 3.72 5.39 
General Electric ....... 36 1.40 1.40 1.56 1.56 


19 0.80 0.90 n1.88 


STOCK Recent ——Dividend—— ——Earnings— 


Price 1942 1943 1942 1943 
Great.Northern Ry. pfd. 32 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 $7.84 
Homestake Mining ..... 41 2.20 0.17 
Kennecott Copper ..... 31 3.00 3.00 §4.51 §4.16 
Lima Locomotive ...... 37 2.00 2.00 7.79 7.43 
Louisville & Nash, R.R... 84 7.00 7.00 16.59 18.13 
McCrory Stores ....... 17 1.00 1.00 1.90 2.01 
Mid-Continent Pet. .... 26 1.40 1.40 3.29 3.53 
*National Lead ....... 21 0.50 0.75 0.87 1.02 
New York Air Brake... .. 36 2.00 2.00 4.02 3.83 
Pennsylvania Railroad .. 29 2.50 2.50 7.71 649 
Thompson Products ..... 37 1.50 160 649 7.21 


Tide Water Asso. Oil... 14 0.70 0.85 1.32 1.98 
Timken Roller Bearing... 44 2.00 2.00 2.68 2.66 
@Twentieth Century-Fox. 22 1.25, 2.00. 530 5.37 
U, 5S. Sell. 51 4.00 400 529 4.39 


t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c—Nine 


months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31, 1943. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. h—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1943. 


k—Fiscal year ended September 30. §—Before depletion. 
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n—Fiscal years ended October 31, 1942 and 1943, . 
@—Added this week. %*—Removed this week; see page 16. 
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WASHINGTON 
NEWS LETTER 


ORGENTHAU’S | currency 
stabilization plan does, by elab- 


orate indirection, pretty much what 


the gold standard used to do directly. 
Countries with positive balances ac- 
quire and those with negative balances 
lose gold. By recommendation of 
jund managers, rather than through 
effects on markets, those who get too 
much gold must lend abroad, import 
more or sell less, - 

Immediate Congressional reaction 
suggests that some Democrats and Re- 
publicans have changed sides on a lot 
of things. 

Many Democrats who used to in- 
veigh against fixed gold prices which 
tie a national program to foreign mar- 
kets, praise the new plan for doing 
just that. Per contra, some Repub- 
licans condemn it because it will pre- 
vent pump priming and post-war de- 
valuation. There are many expres- 
sions of regret that “it does nothing 
ior silver.” A substitute plan, which 
urges settlement of specific trade pol- 
icies before gold is tackled, is getting a 
hearing in the House. 

Actual chances of anything’s being 
done before November are slim. Mor- 
genthau promised to consult Congress 
before there is a full dress monetary 
conference and no doubt will. 


As the Army and Navy build up 
their equipment, expenses of main- 
tenance operations, repairs and re- 
placements increase. In the 1945 
budgets, increased proportions of such 
recurring costs is pronounced. Great- 
er part of the cost is for components 
rather than for complete pieces of 
equipment as well as for oil, coal and 
jood. This will mean higher expendi- 
tures for standard goods, which either 
are closely priced in negotiations or 
are purchased on bids. 


CONGRESS has any number of 
bills on settling war contracts but pros- 
pects are for enactment of one which 
sticks to the idea of paying promptly 
and removing government machinery 
from terminated plants. Other ideas 
~-such as setting up a demobilization 
czar, auditing all settlements comma 
by comma, etc.—are too controversial 
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for agreement to be reached by a hur- 
ried legislature. 

The bill likely to pass does not 
cover a point of major importance to 
many large companies—rights of sub- 
contractors should their customers go 
bankrupt. Contrary to common .-sup- 
position that prime contractors invar- 
iably are big and subs small, several 
powerful, old line concerns do little 
except supply companies much small- 
er and less well-heeled than them- 
selves. Handling of rated orders may 
leave them with substantial holdings 
of doubtful paper. 

Some legislation had been drafted 
making the Treasury underwrite sub- 
contractors’ claims. Baruch’s office 
objected that under these bills the 
Government would be guaranteeing 
claims arising from transactions hav- 
ing nothing to do with the war. Ba- 
ruch has put some bankruptcy law- 
years on the job; until they report, 
Congress will not act. 


Cutbacks on the West Coast and 
the inability of those losing orders to 
get new ones has started a rumpus in 
Congress. The area is in McNutt’s 
tightest manpower grouping and, 
therefore, is least eligible for new bus- 
iness, either military or civilian. Agi- 
tation in Congress has set WMC and 
WPB. to modifying the manpower 
scheme; one plan being pushed will 
permit changes in manpower status 
within twenty-four hours of a major 
cutback instead of at monthly inter- 
vals as at present. 


THE NAVY appears to be betting 
on a long-term rise in the price of oil. 
It is sending Seabees to Arctic Alaska 
this summer to wildcat a 35,000 
square mile reserve around Point Bar- 
row, even though there is no idea yet 
of how the oil could be shipped, if 
found. Navy, apparently, is as inter- 
ested in undeveloped reserve as the 
major companies. 

In the conferences of State Depart- 
ment with top British oil men, United 
States is proopsing a program which 
would chiefly benefit the consuming 
country rather than the producer. 
American policy, as stated, is that 


postwar stockpiling — at 


didn’t like it. 


producing countries should treat all 
customers alike—whether in prospect- 
ing, piping, refining or marketing. 

In suggesting this program, Gov- 
ernment allows producing country to 
keep the lion’s share of its own oil. 
It sanctions any restrictions whatso- 
ever—as to putting local men on di- 
rectorates, labor provisions, etc.—so 
long as they are applied equally to 
all outsiders. Naturally, this program 
as proposed does not cover the Axis, 
whose oil consumption after the war 
will be strictly budgeted. 


When the war ends, there will be a 
general mix-up over patents. For 
instance, a great many inventions, 
still unpatented, were worked out by 
a lot of different’ people—from the 
Government, from universities, from 
industry. There is the possibility, as 
soon as bars are down, of a rush to 
the Patent Office to get title to inven- 
tions of unclear origin. Again, lots 
of wartime patents are secret. In par- 
ticular lines, consequently, companies 
cannot plan for peace because they 
cannot appraise the competition. 


LAST FALL, Congressmen from 
the mining States got up a bill for 
profitable 
prices to marginal producers. It ran 
into a lot of trouble. Fabricators 
State Department 
wanted to do some postwar buying 
abroad and did not like the domestic 
emphasis. Justice Department feared 
it would give U, S. sanction to cartels. 

To get rid of the bill, the Depart- 
ments tried to get up a substitute. 
State, Justice and most of the others 
managed to agree. Army and Navy, 
however, had their own ideas and will 
present them. 

Meanwhile, Lauchlin Currie, now 
working for Leo Crowley, went off by 
himself and produced, not a bill, but 
a presidential directive. It gives main 
emphasis to postwar continuation of 
FEA’s buying contracts. The order 
lies on the President’s desk. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld. 
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Offshoots & Sidelines 


Libbey -Owens- Ford Glass _ will 
soon start commercial production of 
“Thermopane,” called the “first basic 
improvement in windowpanes in 
more than 500 years”—this is an 
insulated glass sandwich of two 
panes, with dehydrated air sealed 
in between, that will eliminate the 
need for storm sashes, and assure 
highly efficient air-conditioning in 
all types of buildings in the future. 
. . . United Wall Paper is adding 
a new item to its “Trimz” line of 
ready-pasted wallpaper for easy 
household use—the new addition 
will be called “Applikays,” and are 
floral cut-out designs for making 
borders. . . . Reports suggest that 
Booth Fisheries will soon branch 
out from its strictly fish business with 
a line of quick-frozen foods—one of 
the first additions will be frosted co- 
conuts. . . . Patent registrations of 
the past week revealed a couple of 
improvements which should turn up 
in postwar products: (1) a hydraulic 
bicycle brake, which applies equal 
pressure to the two wheels in much 
the same way that four-wheel brakes 
work on an automobile, and (2) an 
infant’s nursing bottle with a built- 
in thermometer that gives the exact 
temperature, and will eliminate the 
practice of testing a few drops of the 
milk on the wrist... The develop- 
ment by Ferro ‘Enamel of a new 
porcelain enamel that can withstand 
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the heat of airplane exhausts will 
open a broad field for this improved 
finish after the war—this rugged 
coating will be utilized for corrugated 
roofing, metal shingles, steel shelv- 
ing, etc... . Originally a specialist in 
metal fencing, Anchor Post Fence 
has expanded during the war into 
the manufacture of compact com- 
bustion-type heaters for warming the 
cabins of Navy Patrol bombers—it is 
expected to find a postwar service in 
both automotive and household in- 
stallations. 


Airtransportfolio 


Plans will soon be publicized for the 
construction of an “Airlines Terminal 
Building” in downtown Chicago—in- 
volved in the proposal are eight air- 
lines serving that city (American, 
Braniff, Chicago & Southern, East- 
ern, Pan American, Penn.-Central, 
T.W.A., and United Air Lines)... . 
There seems to be no end to the ap- 
plications for permits to operate heli- 
copter-taxi services in big cities— 
among the latest are (1) Metropoli- 
tan Airways Inc., to operate between 
LaGuardia Field and Manhattan’s fi- 
nancial, shopping and theatre districts, 
(2) Yellow Cab of Philadelphia to 
serve the Quaker City-Camden area, 
and (3) Shefferly Company to oper- 
ate in and around Detroit. . . . Some 
idea of what a single plane can mean 
to an air. transport line is revealed in 
the recent experience of Pennsylvan- 
ia-Central Airlines — one passenger 
plane, returned by the U. S. Army 
Air Force, permitted this company to 
schedule a daily non-stop round trip 
between Washington, D. C., and 
Cleveland, and to add four new daily 
round trips between Norfolk, Va., and 
the Nation’s Capital. . . . Glenn L. 
Martin Company will soon start build- 
ing a gigantic seaplane base near its 
plants outside of Baltimore, Md.— 
facilities for equipping, testing, ser- 
vicing and handling huge flying boats 
of the “Mars” type will be possible. 


Rubber Rambles 


A suitable tradename is_ being 
sought by Mathieson Alkali Works 
for its new type of synthetic rubber, 
which is superior in many respects 
to GR-S (Buna-S)—because of the 
greater resistance to heat, moisture 
and oil, tires made from this s0- 
called “Mathieson Rubber” will be 
suitable for trucks and buses carry- 
ing heavy loads at high speeds in 
warm weather. ... U. S. Rubber has 
developed an asbestos fabric, coated 
with synthetic resin, that will serve 
for forming the heating and ventilat- 
ing air-ducts in airplanes—not only 
does the new material replace valu- 
able aluminum and other strategic 
metals, but in being non-magnetic it 
does not interfere with the operation 
of delicate aircraft instruments. . .. 
Postwar competition for metal tubes, 
used for toothpaste, shaving cream, 
etc., is indicated in the discovery 
that Goodyear Tire’s “Pliofilm” can 
be utilized in making collapsible 
tubes—because it is transparent, the 
material has an obvious advantage 
over metal tubes by revealing the 
actual color and nature of the con- 
tents. .. . A practical substitute for 
rubberized bandage is offered in the 
new elastic “Vinyon” bandage, de- 
veloped by American Viscose—tests 
show that the synthetic material is 
an improvement in treating varicosi- 
ties, aching limbs, and sprained ankles 
because it does not require daily 
washings to renew its elasticity. 


Publishing Patter 


Public relations executives will soon 
have their own professional news let- 
ter, now that Griswold News Service, 
publisher of Planning, has decided 
to branch out into this growing 
field—called Public Relations News, 
the weekly bulletin will capsulize the 
developments in all phases of ' public 
relations for quick reading. . . . More 
will be heard of the “split circulation” 
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policy of selling advertising space in 
newspapers—The New York Daily 
News has been testing the idea for a 
month, with the result that adver- 
tisers which previously were denied 
space, are now getting at least half 
the run. . . . Next in railroad maga- 
zines will be The Coupler, published 
for the benefit of the 12,000 employees 
of Central Railroad of New Jersey— 
representatives from both manage- 
ment and labor will serve on the edi- 
torial board. . . . Unique in Latin- 
American manuals is the new book on 
steel exports prepared by Republic 
Steel Corporation—the guide will be 
available in three language editions 
(English, Spanish and Portuguese), 
and provides all the information a 
Mexican or South American needs to 
know about buying U. S. steel prod- 
ucts. . . .Radio & Television Today, 
trade magazine of the radio merchan- 
disers, is resuming its former title of 
Radio & Television Retailing — the 
first-mentioned name was adopted 
when the publication merged with 
Radio Today during 1941. 


Vitamin Variety 

Vitamin sales for 1943 soared to 
$173 million, one-third greater than 
the total for 1942, and became the 
“best seller” of all lines handled in 
drug stores, according to a survey of 
McKesson & Robbins — predictions 
are that sales of vitamin products will 
continue to expand, as servicemen are 
being trained in their proper uses. .. . 
Acquisition of Shark Fisheries, Inc., 
and Shark Industries, Inc., by Borden 
Company will substantially expand the 
dairy producer’s representation in the 
production of vitamin A—the deal in- 
volves a modern fishing fleet, as well 
as an efficient processing plant... . 
A new source of revenue for Great 
Western:Sugar, and other beet sugar 
refiners, is indicated in the discovery 
that beet pulp is an excellent source 
of ascorbic acid: (vitamin C)—a new 
synthetic process, now being tested 
will produce 50 pounds of vitamin C 
from each ton of beet pulp, but im- 
proved machinery is expected con- 
siderably to increase this yield... . 
Beginning this month Grove Labora- 
tories will open a new “Vitamin Divi- 
sion” to specialize in vitamin therapy 
and the merchandising of its brands— 
coincidentally, the company’s “De- 
fender Vitamins” will be featured in 
a new promotion campaign. 
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Plastic Parade 


The Fabrikoid Division of duPont 
de Nemours has developed a new 
plastic innersole for stitchdown shoes 
that is said to be an improvement 
over leather—the synthetic material 
stands up better during the several 
processes of shoe manufacture, and 
in the finished footwear is highly re- 
sistant to. both moisture and perspira- 
tion. . . . Postwar plans of Contin- 
ental Can call for a host of applica- 
tions for its laminated plastic board 
and synthetic resins—products will 
be offered for use in the building con- 
struction, furniture, automobile, air- 
craft and other fields. . . . Two or 
more colors can be obtained from the 
same thermoplastic material and 
simultaneously by means of the new 
extrusion process of Carter Products 
Corporation—among the possibilities 
are two-tone or rainbow combinations 
in decorative moldings for trim on 
tables, kitchen cabinets, etc. . . . White 
Sewing Machine is reported to have 
designs on a postwar portable sew- 
ing machine, the housing of which 
is a molded plastic—the saving in 
weight will make it possible to carry 
the machine around like a handbag. 


Promotionals 


For the first time in its history, 
Standard Oil of Indiana will direct 
its advertising campaign to women— 
the message of the spring promotion 
pays tribute to the care that women 
have been taking of the family car 
during wartime. . .. With the armed 
forces taking practically all of the 
standard brands of Wrigley chewing 
gum, the company will center its do- 
nestic exploitation on “Orbit” gum, 
a tradename acquired in 1925, but 
not produced in recent years— 
slogan: ‘‘Made of the Best Avail- 
able Wartime Ingredients. Nothing 
Fancy, But Pure and Wholesome.” 
. . . O’Cedar Corporation, maker of 
floor mops and waxes, has started 
national distribution of two quite 
different products: (1) “Hand 
Guard,” a skin cream for protection 
against grease and grime, and (2) 
“Perma-Moth,” an odorless, stain- 
less and non-inflammable solution for 
easily moth-proofing any fabric. 

In writing for additional informa- 
tion, please enclose a self-addressed 
envelope or postal card. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an advertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is number thirty-one of a series. 
ScHENLEY DistiLLers Corp., N. Y. 


Friends in need... 


I am rediscovering a lot of old friends. 
I have seen “neither hide nor hair” of 
some of them for a number of years. 
They’ve been calling me up lately. Some 
of them have, apparently, just found out 
that I am associated with the Distilling 
Industry. There’s more humor in this 
than irony. I have friends in-need. 
There appears to be a whiskey shortage. 


The approach, over the telephone, is 
really very humorous sometimes. Here’s 
a sample. “Well, old boy, how are you? 
Long time no see. How ya been? How 
are the kids? (Those kids are now 
grown up.) By the way, how’s about a 
case of liquor? Can you tell me where I 
san get it?” 

Well that’s one of the answers. An- 
swers to what? The whiskey shortage. 
I don’t mean their calling me up. I do 
mean that some of these friends of mine, 
along with other consumers, have never 
before bought a case of whiskey, at one 
time. Most of them have bought an 
occasional bottle. They are normal, aver- 
age men, and not “hard drinkers.” 

But now, when there is not a drop of 
whiskey being made, and when distillers 
are digging down into their reserve 
stocks, which were made in peacetime; 
now when distillers have converted all 
of their distilling facilities to the mak- 
ing of alcohol for the Government; now 
when every distillery must, of necessity, 
curtail the quantity of its rapidly de- 
pleting stocks, to wholesalers . . . now 
the consumer demand seems to increase. 


And that does not seem to apply en- 
tirely to the Distilling Industry. It seems 
that when we Americans want some- 
thing, we are willing to pay any price. 
This writer has had three offers of $1,500. 
within forty-eight hours for a 1941 mod- 
el station wagon, which delivered for 
$1,112. more than two years ago. Just 
let me park it some place, and suddenly 
a man appears out of nowhere, and says, 
“Mister, you don’t by any chance want 
to sell that station wagon, do you? I'll 
give you $1,500. for it—cash.” The in- 
exorable law of supply and demand! No 
station wagons are being made and 
there’s a big demand for them. 


So, I tell my friends that if each 
demands a case of whiskey (twelve bot- 
tles) and he needs only one, each has in- 
creased the demand—twelve times. And, 
if each gets his case, he’s hoarding and 
has kept eleven other fellows from get- 
ting a single bottle. And my friends 
don’t seem to get mad when I tell them 
that. They admit it. And they admit, too, 
that an excessive demand in the face of 
a shortage of any merchandise, plus the 
willingness of the buyer to pay “any 
price,” helps to create a Black Market. 


So what? So this! Let’s buy and hoard 


—War Bonds! 
MARK MERIT 
of ScHENLEY DisTILLeErRs Corp. 
FREE—A booklet containing reprints of ear- 
lier articles in this series will be sent you on 
request. Send a post-card to me care of 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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pape a further sharp decline 
on Monday, better demand ap- 
peared in many sections of the sec- 
ondary and speculative bond lists and 


moderate recoveries ensued. North- 
ern Pacific junior bonds, Lehigh Val- 
ley issues, Wabash income bonds and 
other rails showed good gains, and I. 
T. & T. debentures, P. & R. C. & I. 
5s, and Third Avenue 4s advanced a 
point or two. 


BURLINGTON REFUNDING 


The great improvement in railroad 
credit is again emphasized by the 
plans of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy for anticipating the $56.7 mil- 
lion maturity (excluding bonds held 
in the treasury) of Illinois Division 
bonds, due July 1, 1949. It was not 
very long ago that this maturity was 
regarded as a serious threat. 

The company has filed an applica- 
tion with the ICC to issue $30 mil- 
lion collateral trust bonds and $10 
million serial notes. Collateral will 
consist of additional issues of first and 
refunding mortgage bonds. In addi- 
tion to the proceeds of the new bonds 
and notes, about $20 million of treas- 
ury cash will be used in the redemp- 
tion of the Illinois Division bonds on 
January 1, 1945. The company has 
firm commitments from a group of 
insurance companies to purchase at 
par 25-year 3%4 per cent collateral 
trust bonds; banks will be invited to 
bid on the serial notes. 

The refinancing will materially im- 
prove the position of the non-callable 
general 46 of 1958, and the outstand- 
ing first and refunding 4%s of 1977, 
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and 5s of 1971. Although current 
prices for the refunding 4%s and 5s 
are substantially above the 1943 lows, 
they merit retention in view of the 
great improvement in the Burling- 
ton’s finances and the satisfactory 
yields afforded. 


MORRIS & ESSEX Ist 3s 


The ICC examiner’s approval on 
April 6 of the D. L. & W.-New York, 
Lackawanna & Western merger plan 
represented an important forward 
step in the Lackawanna’s efforts to 
reduce its fixed charge requirements 
and solve certain tax liability prob- 
lems. If this action is consummated, 


fixed charges of the D. L. & W.e 


would be reduced by some $200,000 
and taxes by about $232,000 yearly. 
Other merger plans now before the 
ICC involving the remaining six 
leased lines of the system would, if 
completed, bring a reduction in sys- 
tem fixed charge requirements of a 
little more than $5 million as well as 
a substantial saving in taxes. 

These developments have, of 
course, brought an improvement in 
the basic position of the senior Mor- 
ris & Essex Ist ref. 3%s of 2000. 
Under the circumstances, moderate 
positions in the issue can be retained 
in diversified bond lists. (Recent 
price, 56). 


ASSOCIATED G. & E. BONDS 
Important progress in the bank- 


_Tuptcy proceedings of Associated Gas 


& Electric has been made with the 
recent approval by the SEC of a 


plan for joint ‘reorganization of 
AGECO and AGECORP. The plan 
represents a compromise of the con- 
flicting claims of the two major hold- 
ing companies. A new company will 
be formed to take over the assets of 
the two bankrupt estates and to issue 
securities to participating security 
holders of the Company and the Cor- 
poration. 

Following the approval by the 
District Court in New York, the plan 
will be submitted to creditors. If the 
required favorable vote is obtained, it 
will then go to the Court for final con- 
firmation. Net earnings on the new 
common stock are estimated at 56 to 
60 cents a share by the trustees. Since 
most of the debentures will receive 
only a small amount of new common 
stock, current prices appear amply 
high for the present. However, there 
are long range recovery possibilities 
which may be realized as further steps 
are made in simplifying this highly 
complicated holding company struc- 
ture. 


AMERICAN P. & L. 68 


In February, 1943, the SEC ap- 
proved American Power & Light’s 
plan to spend up to $10 million in the 
purchase of its 6 per cent debentures 
and the assumed Southwestern P. & 
L. 6s. For several months, substan- 
tial acquisitions were made, but open 
market prices rose steadily and the 
bonds became increasingly difficult to 
buy despite bids above par in line 
with a formula approved by the Com- 
mission. Up to March 31 A. P. & 
L. had expended about $7.3 million 
in such purchases. However, in the 
six weeks ended April 1, the com- 
pany had been able to spend only 
$9,400 in buying these bonds. 

Under the circumstances, the appli- 
cation for a four-months extension of 
the time limit to August 10, recently 
granted by the SEC, appears to have 
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heen more or less of a formality, al- 
though it is possible that developments 
over the next few months (particu- 
larly with respect to “death sentence” 
orders) might change the market situ- 
ation. 


POSTWAR CURRENCIES 


Concluded from page 4 


tion would eventually have to rely up- 
on persuasion or pressure to correct 
conditions .of disequilibrium arising 
from unsound internal finances or for- 
eign trade policies of member coun- 
tries. No matter how large the fund, 
it could not guarantee indefinitely the 
monetary stability of countries which 
suffer from financial mismanagement 
or other chronic economic ills. 

It is here that the question of na- 
tional sovereignty enters. The critics 
of all plans of this type predict that 
they will break down when the gover- 
nors of the stabilization fund begin to 
act as a police force in attempting to 
correct what they regard as unsound 
policies of a member country with re- 
spect to taxes, tariffs or other matters 
affecting national solvency or the bal- 
ance of international payments. 


CREDIT TERMS 


Pressure to correct conditions of 
disequilibrium can be exerted in two 
directions. Unless we extend very 
large long term credits, the indicated 
postwar volume of exports by the 
United States to foreign countries will 
create a heavy demand for dollars. 
Part VI of the plan deals with “ap- 
portionment of scarce currencies.” 
When it becomes evident that the de- 
mand for a member country’s cur- 
rency may soon exhaust the fund’s 
holdings, “the fund shall so inform 
member countries and propose an 


equitable method of apportioning the 


” 


scarce currency.” When a currency 
is declared scarce, “the fund shall is- 
sue a report embodying the causes of 
the scarcity and containing recommer- 
dations to bring it to an end.” 
Although the following paragraph 
states that the member country shall 
have “complete jurisdiction” in “de- 
termining the manner of restricting 
the demand.and rationing the limited 
supply among its nationals,” it is not 


difficult to imagine that the recom- 


mendation of a majority of the con- 
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GeErMaAny’s power to fight is being 
crippled by the heaviest air bombard- 
ments in history — bringing victory 
nearer. When that day arrives Ameri- 
can manufacturers can convert part of 
their production to urgently needed 
household, farm and industrial prod- 
ucts. Many of these will be made of 
sheet steel — the material so econom- 
ical, adaptable and easy to fabricate. 

Sheet steel is not one but a large 
family of steels — each with distinct 
characteristics and advantages. For 
more than forty years Armco has been 
developing special purpose sheet 
metals. One of these is 
ArMCO Stainless Steel. 
Now serving in vital parts 
of planes and other war 
equipment and weapons, 


mong the 
nter 


Linden 


Unter den Linden, Berlin's most famous street, hos 
been reduced to ruins by repeated Allied bombing. 


this strong, bright, rustless metal will 
have thousands of peacetime uses. 
Armco will be glad to consult with 
your company on the selection and 
fabrication of special steels for your 
products — war or post-war. Over the 
years Armco also has acquired a wide 
knowledge of the marketing and mer- 
chandising of sheet metal products. 
Possibly we can offer your product 
engineers and sales executives some 
valuable suggestions that will give 
your company desirable advantages in 
design, production and marketing. 
Write to The American Rolling Mill 
Company, 851 Curtis St., 
Middletown, Ohio. 
& 


HELP FINISH THE FIGHT — 
WITH WAR BONDS 


Special Purpose Steels FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTS 


trol board might clash with the tariff 
or other policies established by the 
Congress of the United States. It is 
for such reasons that ratification of an 
international stabilization plan by our 
legislators is doubtful unless it con- 
tains broad escape clauses. A simi- 
lar attitude may well be taken by otker 
participants. 

The suggestion has been made by 
prominent. bankers and economists 
that the best approach to solution of 
postwar monetary problems is for the 
United States and Great Britain to 
establish a  dollar-pound sterling 


cross rate in terms of gold and then 
gradually work out the relative posi- 
tion of the weaker currencies. The 
other countries would have to follow 
the two great trading nations, once the 
pound-dollar rate was established. To 
a considerable extent, the new mone- 
tary plan follows this suggestion, since 
the first step in fixing the par values 
of the member countries’. monetary 
units would presumably have to be 
an agreement between the United 
States and Great Britain on the gold 
equivalents of their respective cur- 
rencies. 
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STATEMENT 


THE BON AMI COMPANY 
AND SUBSIDIARY COMPANIES 


CONDENSED CONSOLIDATED INCOME 
ACCOUNT FOR THE THREE MONTHS 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1944. 

GROSS PROFIT FROM SALES OF BON 
AMI CAKE, BON AMI POWDER, BON 
AMI DE LUXE PACKAGE, GLYCERINE, 
FELDSPAR, MICA, ETC. IN THE UNITED 
STATES, CANADA, AUSTRALIA AND 
OTHEB FOREIGN COUNTRIES.......... $596,388.12 


NET PROFIT BEFORE DEPRECIATION, 
—— AND INCOME TAXES...... 369,451.67 


and Depletion................ 12,622.50 
= PROFIT BEFORE INCOME TAXES... 356,829.17 


Provision for United States and Foreign 
Income and Excess Profits Taxes........... 142,204.00 


NET PROFIT FOR THE PERIOD.......... $214,625.17 


Note: 
Net Profit for the Period Includes Foreign Profits 
subject to Exchange Restrictions in Amount of 


$18,326.40. 
The Bon Ami Company 


DIVIDENDS 


EA COLUMBIAN 
CARBON COMPANY 


Ninetieth Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 
The Directors of Columbian Carbon 
Company have declared a regular 
quarte:ly dividend of $1.00 per share, 
payable June 10, 1944, to stockhold- 
ers of record May 19, 1944, at 3 P. M. 


GEORGE L. BUBB 
Treasurer 


Borden 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
No. 137 


An interim dividend of forty cents 
(40¢) per share has been declared on 
the outstanding common stock of this 
Company, payable June 1, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business May 15, 1944. Checks will 
be mailed. 
The Borden Company 
E. L. NOETZEL, Treasurer 


United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Pittsburgh, Pa., April 25, 1944. 

The Board of Directors declared a dividend 
of fifty cents (50c) a share on the #5-Par 
Common Stock, and the regular quarterly 
dividend of one and three-quarter percent 
(1%%) on the $100-Par Preferred Stock, 
both payable May 16th to stockholders of 


record May 5, 
GEO. V. LANG, Treasurer 


DEFAULTED SECURITY VALUATION 


“Worthless” securities may be valuable. I locate 
decree, reorganization, exchange and nuisance 
values of defaulted securities. Large financial 
library, records since 1830 to date. Report and 
present valuation of any unsalable security— 

each item. Send list and remittance with 


er. 
H. T. WEBBER, 
415 Walnut St. Danville, Illinois 


40 STOCKS 


Concluded from page 8 


extended periods of costly advertis- 
ing. Finally, it gives no effect to dif- 
ferent earning powers, or lack thereof, 
in the assets in question. 

As a measure of growth, however, 
book value carries much greater sig- 
nificance. Whether it is based on 
conservative accounting or otherwise, 
its changes over various periods at 
least reflect improvement or deteriora- 
tion in the assets with which income 
is earned. It even (to the extent of 
retention and reinvestment) reflects 
the earning power of intangibles. 

Assuming for the moment that the 
present assets of an enterprise will 
net the same rate of return as those 
at a former point, and that there has 
been no equity dilution, it follows that 
a $50 book value will return $5 per 
share on a stock’ that netted $2.50 
with a $25 book value. This is the 
basis of selection used in compiling 
the forty stocks in today’s list. A sev- 
en-year span has been chosen as suf- 
ficient to develop a clear picture. 


AN OBJECTION 


It will at once be objected that, al- 
though these forty stocks scored an 
average gain in earnings of 36 cents 
per share (9 per cent) between 1936 
and 1943, from an average of $4.01 
to an average $4.37 per share, this 
was not in line with a $15.98 per 
share (88 per cent) gain in net assets, 
from an average of $18.87 to an aver- 


age $34.05 per share; and that, in 


fact, in many cases per-share net ac- 
tually is lower. This has less to do 
with the subject, however, than with 
completely external matters. 
Abnormal profit restrictions are 
characteristic of this war, whether by 
design (as in price ceilings, renego- 
tiation, graduated income taxes at ad- 
vanced rates and particularly excess 
profits taxes) or otherwise (as in 
material and manpower shortages as 
well as increased costs which cannot 
be passed along). The forty stocks 
listed probably make a far better com- 
parison of 1943 with 1936 profits 
than would a cross-section of indus- 


| try, but it is natural that even such a 


comparison would not fully reflect 


gains in normal earning power. |t is 
with the lifting of restrictions and 
lowering of taxes after the war that 
the real picture will emerge. If in 
that situation, it should turn out 
that business profits on the whole are 
to be lower than they were before the 
war, it becomes not less but the more 
advisable for investment portfolios to 
favor growth stocks with substantial- 
ly increased earning assets, 

This list makes no pretense at 
all-inclusiveness. On the contrary, 
largely eliminated are such companies 
as have boosted both book values and 
reported net directly and almost whol- 
ly as a result of war conditions, with 
substantial readjustment a postwar 
probability. Others have been exclud- 
ed because, although past growth is 
obvious, they have now changed over 
to more or less fully matured entities 
where stability rather than growth is 
the future prospect. 


OTHER ISSUES 


There are many other issues not 
shown, particularly among the newer 
industries, that will score marked 
growth in the future, even if compar- 
ative figures are not available for sev- 
en years ago or, for that matter, even 
if such figures do not show net asset 
position materially strengthened over 
that period. It is rather an aid than 
a hindrance to future growth, for ex- 
ample, if stated book value has been 
cut by elimination of unprofitable as- 
sets, or again, if millions have been 
expended over a course of years, out 
of book value, to develop, perfect and 
introduce a new product that finally 
has become a strong moneymaker. 

But this list should prove a helpful 
guide in selection of growth com- 
panies, and if it does that it will have 
served its purpose. 


WAR 


TON GLOBE—Boston’s only all- 
day newspaper—by on-the-spot 
reporters of seven news services, 
drawing the readers you want to 
reach with your financial advertis- 


ing. 
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INSURANCE STOCKS 


Concluded from page 6 


the end of 1942, showing an over-all 
increase of 13.2 per cent, which is 
practically identical with last year’s 
increase in the Dow-Jones industrial 
stock average (13.3 per cent) and of 
course higher than the 40-bond aver- 
age, which increased 6.7 per cent. 
Consequently on an over-all basis the 
insurance companies have done bet- 
ter than the averages. 

Fire insurance stocks have definite 


inflation hedge qualities because of | 


their large common stock holdings 
and because of the nature of the un- 
derwriting business. All assumed ob- 
ligations are in fixed amounts of dol- 
lars irrespective of changes in pur- 
chasing power. Premiums for new 
business increase with mounting dol- 
lar values of insurable property, and 
existing policies are often increased 
before expiration when prices increase 
rapidly. Hence dollar income from 
that source during periods of dras- 
tic inflationary developments should 
grow correspondingly. 

Leading companies in the insurance 
field enjoy a quality of management 
which in most instances has excelled 
that of investment trusts. The high 
esteem in which insurance equities are 
held by investors is evidenced by their 
relatively modest yields, which for the 
twelve companies in the accompany- 
ing list range from 2.5 to 4.5 per cent. 


“TOMMY” HITCHCOCK 
WAS LEHMAN PARTNER 


ieut.-Colonel Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr., World War I flyer and for 
30 years a top-notch polo player, who 
was killed in a crash near Salisbury, 
England, April 19, was a member of 
the investment banking firm of Leh- 
man Brothers. He became associated 
with the firm in 1932 and was ad- 
mitted as a partner on January 4, 
1937. 
“Tommy” Hitchcock was a grand- 
son of Thomas Hitchcock, New York 
banker, who also wrote a financial 
column for the New York Sun under 
the name of Matthew Marshall; he 
was part ownér of the newspaper 
with Charles A. Dana. The second 
Thomas Hitchcock, Colonel Hitch- 


MAY 3, 1944 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


MORTGAGE FOR SALE 
Discount $20,000—lst Mtg.—$135,000 covers—High-class 
—§ story—self-service elevator—1U0x100—fully occupied. 
Rent $26,000—Located, Pelham Park Section, Bronx. 
6/3 and 2/4 room apartments on a floor. Property is 
assessed $160,000. 
OLDEN 


8. J. G 
2246 GRAND CONCOURSE BRONX 57, N. Y. 


cock’s father, gained prominence as a 
polo player. Colonel Hitchcock him- 
self was a world star at polo at the 
age of 19 and for many years was 
rated as a 10-goal player. He was 
wounded in World War I, and was 


INSURANCE AGAINST INFLATION AND TAXES 
DOCTORS CORNER, MOUNT VERNON, N. Y. 


161 N. Columbas Ave. Acre estate, rare landscaping, 
bower, cherry, pear, apple trees. High elevation, 
iron fenceed. Near express trains and buses, 20 mi 
utes to N. Y. Spanish type, hollow tile, 15-room, 
modern, palatial mansion, 7 bedrooms, 4 tile baths, 
ballroom, reception hall, sun decks, solarium, par- 
quetry floors, 2-car garage, heated, with apartment. 
Diesel oil burner with 1,500 gallon tanks filled up. 
Suit convalescent home, institution, club, professional 
offices. Cost $100,000. Price $25,000. Inspection 


LANDBERG 
15 West 97th St. New York, N. Y. 


Phone: UN. 4-5542 


one ‘of the few combat flyers of that 
conflict to serve in the same role in 
the present war. 


| A Long Distance call may im 
be long in miles, 
ee 
hope you will try ad 
it short in minutes. 
needs the nee 

on 

When you are ol 

crowded circuits, the 
5 minutes.” ae 


1. Case Company 


Data revised to April 26, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (Jl) 


incorporated: 1880, Wisc.; succeeding a 

business established in 1842. Office: 700 [FE | 

State St., Racine, Wisc. Annual meeting: 30 

First Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 20 font 

holders (December 11, 1943): Preferred, 10 

1,431; common, 2,366. 0 EARNED PER SHARE 

Capitalization: Funded debt.......... None $4 

*Preferred stock 7% cum........... 92,906 $2 

Common stock ($25 par)........ +775, 008 shs OEFICIT PER SHARE 2 

par; non callable. fSplit 4-for-1 
3, 


Business: Makes a full line of agricultural implements and 
machinery, with harvesters and tractors the most important 
items. Domestic sales normally account for about four-fifths 
of the total; repair parts usually represent over 10% of sales 
volume. Under war economy, has added production of various 
military equipment and material. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital October 
31, 1943, $32.9 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and U. S. and Can. 
Governments, $21.7 million. Book value of common, $46.83 a 
share, adjusted to 4-for-1 split-up. 

Dividend Record: Erratic. Preferred dividends omitted or 
reduced 1924-25 and 1933-35. Payments on common made 
1919-20, 1927-31, 1936-38, and since 1940; no regular rate. 

Outlook: Duration outlook is for war products and essential 
civilian volume offsetting restricted profit margins and mount- 
ing taxes; normal business is sensitive to variations in agricul- 
tural buying power and postwar prospects appear good. 

Comment: Preferred js a “business man’s investment,” 
common a sometimes volatile cyclical speculation. 


"EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Oct. 31: 71936 $1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 4 1944 
Earned per share.... $3.09 {$3.34 $2.22 D$0.47 $0. $8. t$2. 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.50 14.25 one 0.7 1.7 4 
Range: 
‘eebaneestuke 46% 48 26% 23% ##18% 22 19% 39% {39 
ny 23% 1558 15% 9% 10% 13% 19% 133 
“* Adjusted for 4-for-1 split-up in 1948. Dec. year. §10 mos. to Oct, 31. {After 


inventory reserves $1.3] in 1937, $1.30 in 1941, $1.28 in 1942; includes postwar re- 


funds 8 cents in 1942, 48 cents in 1943. [To April 26. 


Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 


Data revised to April 26, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (CPF) 
incorporated: 1855, Connecticut. Office: 17 
Vandyke Ave., Hartford, Conn, Annual meet- 
ing: Third Thursday in March. Number of 60 
stockholders (December 31, 1942): 4,258. 4 

EARNED PER SHARE 
Capitalization: Funded debt.......... = 
Capital stock ($25 par) ......... 197,000 shs : 
1936 °37 "38 "39 "#0 "41 ‘42 193° 


Business: A leading maker of machine guns, revolvers, au- 
tomatic pistols, machine rifles and anti-aircraft cannons. Nor- 
mally manufactures also electrical fuses and safety switches, 
brake linings, washing machines, and moulded plastics. 
Royalties normally account for about 10% of net income. 

Management: Capable; experienced in its specialized field. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $10.4 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and U. S. Treas. tax 
notes, $10.9 million; marketable securities, $2.2 million. Book 
value of capital stock, $77.31. 

Dividend Record: Excellent through 1943. Payments each 
year since 1890. Suspended March, 1944. 

Outlook: Despite cut-backs of small arms output, a large 
ales volume is indicated for the duration. Looking beyond 
the war period, the importance of civilian durable goods in 
peaectime is an encouraging factor. 

Comment: Although company’s past record has been satis- 
factory, the nature of the current major activity lends the 
shares speculative characteristics. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORO AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 
Earned per share....... $4.13 $5.81 $5.72 «$6.84 $9.58 $19.53 $10.51 $5.13 
Dividends paid ....... *2.50 *4.00 *4. *4.50 *6.00 *8.50 5.00 3.50 
chic T4% 98 96% 88 82 72% 55% 
81 45 70 67 62 416% 39 


*Including extras. 


26 


Commercial Solvents Corporation 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28 


Data revised to April 26, 1944 
Incorporated: 1919, 
office: Baltimore, Ma. 20 
East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. Annual | 15 
meeting: Third Thurs in March. Num- sagem 
ber of stockholders ™"crebruary 28, 1942): 5 
25,733. 0 

$2 


Capitalization: Funded debt.......... $1 
Capiatl stock (no DEFICIT PER SHARE 0 


1936 37 38°39 40 a2 


Earnings & Price Range (CV) | 


PRICE RANGE 


EARNEO PER SHARE 


Business: One of the largest producers of basic solvents 
such as butyl, ethyl, methyl, and amyl alcohols and their 
derivatives. List of other products is extensive and includes 
several new items, notably nitroparaffins and vitamins. Also 
has large capacity for distilling grain alcohol. 

Management: Capable and progressive. . 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $15.8 million; ratio: 3.7-to-1; cash, $8.8 million. U. §. 
Government securities, $6.7 million. Book value of capital 
stock, $8.97 a share (low figure due to nominal valuation of 
fixed assets). 

Dividend Record: Varying cash payments 1922-37, 1940 to 
date; no stated basis at present. 

Outlook: Heavy war business has eased the normally keen 
competitive situation in the solvents field with a consequent 
benefit to profits from this division. Introduction of new 
vitamin products, nitro-paraffins and operation of a penicillin 
plant brighten longer term earnings prospects. 

Comment: Recent developments have brought some improve- 
ment in the status of the shares. 


cane DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Frise Range 
$0.23 $0.18 $0.22 $0.22 $0.85 $0.80 2454—14\ 
CO eee 0.19 0.14 0.09 0.18 0.60 0.60 21%— 5 
DO0.09 D0.06 .06 DO0.03 D0.12 None 12%— 5% 
1939... sess 0.08 0.09 0.18 0.26 0.61 None 16 — 8& 

1948... 0.19 0.20 0.21 0.31 0.91 0.25 165%— 8 

| eee 0.21 0.13 0.28 0.37 0.99 0.55 11%— 7% 

0.21 0.23 0.20 0.64 *1.27 6.60 10%— 7% 

0.25 0.22 0.29 0.35 71.10 0.60 16 — 9% 


“Including a — refund of 28 cents per share. {Includes a postwar refund 


of 26 cents per 8 


Consolidated Biscuit Company 
Data revised to April 26, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (CBC) 
Incorporated: 1920, Ill., as Davidson Biscuit | 25 


Co., present name adopted in 1936. Office: 20 
1465 West 37th St., Chicago, Ill. Annual 15 cone gana 


meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. Num- 10 
ber of stockholders: (December 31, 1943): 5 

approximately 2,300. 0 
Capitalization: Funded om EARNED PER Brant 


Get de *$252,000 $1 
Capital stock ($1 par)..........323,000 shs 50¢ 


wa TA FA en | 0 
“Includes $162,000 bank loan due in 1945 


Business: Makes crackers, cookies, other baked goods and 
candy, which are distributed at wholesale and retail. . Plants 
located at Boston, Chicago and Louisville. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $903,062; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash, U. S. Gov’ts, etc., $797,928. 
Book value of common, $5.43 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1935-39, and 1941 to date; pres- 
ent regular rate 40 cents per annum. 

Outlook: War influences, on the whole, are proving favor- 
able despite scarcities; EPT reduction or elimination will 
help postwar earnings although former variation in year-to- 
year net may recur. . 

Comment: Retention of war earnings has jncreased the 
equity, but past record shows wide variations and stock con- 
tinues in a speculative category. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD a PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec, 31: 1936 1987 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Earned per share..... $0.74 $0.29 %. be $0.41 $0.20 $0.07 *$1.06 *$0.92 ¥ 

Dividends paid........ 0.60 0.40 0.80 None «0.10 0.25 0. 40 +80. 10 

H 114% 7% 8% 3% 3 5 $5 


“Includes postwar and debt retirement credits 21 cents in 1943, 1 cent in 1942. 


*To April 26 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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EARNINGS REPORTS 


NED PER SHARE 1944 1943 
COMMON STOCK: 14 Weeks to April 
Continental Baking $0.27 

13 = to 
Columbia Broadcasting 0.68 $0.60 
thal 


12 Months to March 31 
DO.25 1.84 


3. 3.59 
D1.47 0.26 


amer. Agricult, Chemical..........- 

Kayser (Julius) i "85 

Keystone Steel & Wire....... Dudas 1.32 0.89 

Procter & Gambl@......ccseeeeeesss 2.10 2.32 

American Steel Foundries.......... 82 

Lukens Steel 0.87 1.86 


REAL ESTATE ~ 


ARIZONA 


MAINE 


160 ACRES diversified mature citrus, highly 
improved; located in attractive, exclusive, frost- 
less Arcadia, adjoining Phoenix and famous Salt 
River Valley. Net profit $35,000 annually. Total 
quick sale price, $175,000. For full parti 
write or wire. 


W. J. MURPHY & COMPANY 
715 EAST THOMAS RD., PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


FOR SALE—Country place of 38 acres, 1,500 
ft. waterfront, artesian well; well wooded; ‘fine 
old house in prime condition with all modern 
improvements, overlooking Frenchman’s Bay, Bar 
Harbor and the mountains. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity. 

BOX NO. 117 c/o FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


CALIFORNIA 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


GUEST and Apple Ranch, 55A., modern house, ° 


4 bedrooms, baths, central heat, electricity, 
phone; money-maker. Guest cabins; 85 miles 
from Los Angeles, 4,800 ft. high. Salubrious 
Southern California mountain climate, grand 
view; $35,000; terms. 


ATTRACTIVE HOME in small town in Mon- 
Region. One-half acre land. 3 bathrooms, 
5 bedrooms, 2 parlors; 2-car heated garage. Oil 
heater; five fireplaces. All quartered oak floors 
and paneling throughout house. Price $7,500. 
DAVID J. BARRY 
WILTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 


American Brake Shoe & Foundry.... 0. 0.59 ADDRESS: CHATEAU L’ESPERANCE 
Refin ‘ 1.51 0.45 ° 
0.39 0.31 | YUCAIPIA CALIFORNIA LAKE SUNAPEE 
Bliss & Laughlin. NEW LONDON NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Budd Wheel accesses, 0.58 0.45 HOUSES FOR SALE 
| EXCEPTIONAL LAUREL BEACH HOME, NEW JERSEY 
Container COrp. ...eeseeees . . ew 6-room colonial house of pre-war mat s, lf supporting Turkey Farm for sale, equi 
Wheete brass pipes, insulated, plastered, tile bath, fire- | and built according to the latest 
Detroit Steel snss....c.0: 037 0:48 | Place, modern kitchen, steam heat, full basement, | ods. Ample modern master’s living quarters as 
Baton MB. scscccivecesecs 1.35 1.81 attached garage. Lot 57x100. Restricted beach. well as tenant houses rng ator help. 4- 
Ferro ENSUE ccccsiesedscoesee deste 0.46 0.27 Tennis, aig 9 dancing at private club included car garage. High elevation. RR. station. 
Gabriel Co. .....eees coseoene ease xe 0.36 0.15 in monthly H.A. payment of $49.51. Price Mercer County, 
Safety. Rabor. 0.27 0°34 T. R. HOLDEN, Owner APT, ONE PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
0.7 0.06 | 133 FOURTH AV. LAUREL BEACH 
Heller (Walter B.).. 0.26 0.29 MILFORD, CONN. TOMS RIVER AREA—If you want a farm 
Hercules + 609 008 0,76 0.95 home, business acreage. 
Howe oe 0.42 0.93 
Original cost $1,000,000; exquisitely redecorated 
Lynch Corp, 0.78 0.67 | and refurnished’ recently ; new G. oil 
ecAndnows & Forbes..... “oe 0.45 0.32 | burners, coal furnace; Otis elevator; 7 acres NEW YORK 
Gland ot houses; fruit trees; garage wit apart- 
Marion Steam Shovel... ments; 1-hour drive parkway from city, 10 min- | 
McGraw-Hill Publishing asad 0.74 0:66 | utes’ walk to village station; excellent train 7 room house newly renovated thruout, ali mod- 
by service; unnecessary to spend a dollar on this | improvements. Water and electricity house 
sacs BOX NO. 115, c/o FINANCIAL WORLD timber. $7,000. Terms. 
Republic Drill & Tool........ a 0.50 1.43 | 86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. F. G. SPOONER 
Rustless Iron 0.56 0.86 HAY AGENCY 
Seagrave Corp. x 
selected Industries ote DARIEN COBLESEILL NEW YORE 
et -Sheffield Steel & Messsateaen 0.26 0.63 SHORE RENTAL—UNFURNISHED WHOLLY MODERN RESTAURANT aad 
eae 15-acre peninsula; rugged coast and sandy established 14 years, corner location business dis- 
0.23 0.26 beaches-—1,500’ shore front. Secluded yet acces- trict, lively town on Route 7. Stainless Steel 
Texas Pacific Coal.......... sivepeh< 0.48 0.25 sible. Modern 10-room Colonial in perfect con- equipment. $30,000 gross in 43. Seats 60, Mod- 
tame & Williams........ eeececes 0.80 0.92 dition. 5% baths. 3-car garage with apartment erate rent. Age and ill health reason for ‘selling. 
| above. Superb in location and beauty. Undup- | Sacrifice $10,000. 
United Corporation ................ 0.06 0.07 | licated on New England shore at the price. F. G. SPOONER 
West Virginia Coal & Coke........ 0.69 0.32 BOUTON & FOSTER Cc. E. BOUTON HAY AGENCY 
Westinghouse Air Brake........... 565 FIFTH AV. DARIEN 5-1411 COBLESKILL NEW YORK 
ee Mare ome, 
ie N.Y. C.—PL 3-7040 
Consolidated Laundries "61 NEW FAIRFIELD FREMONT CENTER, SULLIVAN COUNTY 
0.39 0.29 2% acres, 8-room house, 1,800 feet above sea 
04 Four cottages furnished, high ground, each one 
r i2 Weeks to Mareh 18 Jarge room and screened porch, two artesian wells 5 he Lakes. 
about 4 ac, land, water front privileges. Price | REHM 
Gibson Art Co February 29 $5,500, $1,500 cash. QUEENS COUNTY CLK, JAMAICA, L. I. 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel 7 
Martin-Party FLORIDA SUMMER RESORT FOR SALE—Ideal_for 
Murray Corp. of Amer.............. 0.76 0.65 children or adult camp in the Allegheny Mts, 
Nestle-Le Mur D1.13 
Superior Ol (Calif.)............... 398 593 | FOR SALE: Nine 3- and 4-room cottages, | on Susquehanna River, Mehoopany, Pa. Near 
Walker-Gooderham & Worts......... 5.18 6.34 | equipped with best plumbing and electrical facili- | Scranton and Wilkes-Barre, 150 miles from 
3 Months to February 29 | ties, located around a private lake on 60 acres Buffalo, Philadelphia and New York City; 100 
+4 0.75 of land adjoining Camp Blanding, Fla.; gross acres; 21 buildings; including farm buildings, 
igle-Picher Lead aMankerenhs tt g . po rental over $6,000 per year; price, $30,000; amusement hall, cabins, cottages, dining room, 
Wesson & bs to Ay | 1.46 husband gone to war; must sell. completely furnished. Best of beds. $55,000 in- 
MELBOURNE FLORIDA ADDRESS: DAVID V. BUSH 
Interstate Dept. VERMONT 
Krueger 1.22 0.63 TWENTY MINUTES from AUGUSTA, GA. 
| 1,600 acres, abundance of young timber, several | THREE MILES from St. Johnsbury, about 
Mercantile Stores ............s0s0.. 9.37 8.22 hundred acres open for cultivation, modern dwell- 200-acre dairy farm. High state of cultivation. 
O'Connor Moffatt .........seeeeeee 2.00 0.72 | ing built of brick, six rooms, two baths. Price | Good buildings. One mile from school. Three 
Dumont (Allen B.) Laboratories... churches. Cc. B. WEEKS 
b—Class ‘‘B’’ stock. D—Deficit. AUGUSTA GEORGIA R. D. NO, 3 ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 
MAY 3, 1944 | 27 
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Cudahy Packing Company 


Data revised to April 26, 1944 Earnenas & Price Range (CUX) 
incorporated: 1915, Maine; succeeding 7 40 
company formed 1887. Corporate office: 30 mnie Benes 
land, Maine. Executive office: 221 North 20 Mota Lh 
meeting: econ ay in ruary. um- ] 
ber of stockholders (January 15, 1944): 5,148. | ° rem 
Capitalization: Funded one sb eee $17. 000 0 
referred stock 7% cum......... 58 10 
Common stock ($30 487. "489 she 1936 39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 1943” 


“Callable at $100 per share; $100 par. 7Callable at $105 per share at $100 par. 

Business: One of the “big four” meat packers, engaged in 
all phases of the industry. Also distributes branded eggs, 
butter, cheese and poultry and manufactures “Old Dutch 
Cleanser” scouring powder. Sales of meats and by-products 
account for approximately 85% of total volume of business. 

Management: Able and conservative. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital October 31, 
1943, $31.4 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $3.0 million. Book 
value of common, $54.40 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends omitted in 1937; re- 
sumed in 1940. Arrears on both classes cleared November 1, 
1943. Common payments omitted in 1937 following regular 
payments since 1924. 

Outlook: Sales should continue to expand in line with in- 


creasing requirements for military and lend-lease purposes. 


More satisfactory profit margins on civilian business are indi- 
cated. 

Comment: Despite improved position and prospects din 
must still be classed as speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON? 

ded : 

— Oct. 30: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 

Earned per share.. 2 65 D$5.04 D$7.56 $0.60 $3.29 $6.58 *$5.93 *$6.10 .... 
Calendar Year: 

Dividends paid .. 2.50 1.87% None None None None None None {None 
Price Range: 

a’ -sucseessane 44% 43 21% 19% 17 16% 13% 25% 29% 

= 35% 12 12 9 9% 8 8% 10% 22% 


*Before $1,000,000 provision for postwar adjustments, equivalent to $2.14 per com- 
mon share in each year. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Company 


Data revised to April 26, 1944 Larrys & Price Range (EGP) 
incorporated: 1916, Ohio, as consolidation of names 
two companies, established 1843 and 1880. 30 
Office: Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual meeting: 20 
Fourth Tuesday in March. Number of stock- ilewcouce 
holders (March 1, 1943): Preferred, 170; 10 = 
common, 5,100. 0 EARNED PER SHARE $2 
Capitalization: Funded om $3,703,000 $1 
tPreferred steck 6% cum 0 
Common stock ($10 par)......... 889,076 shs 1936 ‘37 "38 ‘39 “40 ‘#1 “42 1943 


tCallable at $105 per share. 

Business: One of the Fy U. S. zinc miners and a leading 
producer and fabricator of lead. Some silver is also mined. 
Most of the zinc is sold in the form of slab zinc and con- 
centrates. Lead fabricating division, which provides a large 
portion of earnings, produces paint pigments, plumbers’ metal 
goods, solder and insulating materials. Ore reserves are ample. 

Management: Well qualified; long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital November 
30, 1943, $10.3 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1.; cash, $3.5 million. Book 
value of common, $19.78 a share. 

Dividend Record: Common payments initiated 1922; omitted 
1928 and 1931-35. 

Outlook: Despite accumulation of large zinc stocks, sales of 
company’s products should be maintained at high levels for 
the duration. Because of deferred replacement demands for 
a wide variety of products, postwar outlook is satisfactory. 

Comment: Stock carries the risks common to non-ferrous 
metal equities. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Half-Year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
$0.36 $0.38 $0.74 $0.60 8 
-69 DO0.29 0.40 0.40 27%— 8 
D0.68 0.10 .58 0.10 14%— 7 
0.38 0.89 1.27 0.20 14%— 7% 
0.44 1.41 0.40 12%— 6% 
1.06 *0.50 *1.56 0.60 105%— 6% 
71.01 *0.36 *1.37 0. 8%— 6 
71.29 *D0.02 "1.27 0.60 13%— 7 


*Periods ended November 30. {Half year ended May 31. {To April 26. 


Food Fair Stores, Inc. 


Data revised to April 26, 1944 2famings & Price Range (FFS) 
Incorporated: 1935, Pennsylvania as the PRICE RANGE 

Union Premier Food Stores, Inc.; name 20 
changed to present title, April 18, 1942. 15 
Original busines founded in 1921 at Harris- 10 
burg, Pa. Office: Philadelphia 34, Pa. 5 
Annual meeting: Second Monday in March. 0 
Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


EARNED 


i 


$3 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $1,777,700 $2 
Common stock’ ($i par) 332,129 shs 196 198 


~ “Redeemable at $55 per share. 


Business: Operates a chain of 73 retail food stores of the 
large self-service, supermarket type. Stores are located in 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Dalaware and Maryland. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital January 1, 
1944, $4.2 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $1.7 
million. Book value of common, $8.16 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments in varying amounts on present 
stock since 1937. Indicated annual rate, $1 a share. 

Outlook: Rationing and price ceilings have tended to re- 
strict sales volume and have narrowed profit margins. Taxes 
and shortages of some goods are restrictive factors, but earn- 
ings should maintain a reasonably satisfactory level 

Comment: Shares represent one of the relatively small units 
in the field and must be regarded as somewhat speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Qu. ended 


22 July12 Oct.4 Dec. 27 Total Price Range 


Too. To. $1.48 $1.50 $12%— 9\% 
Too Toc 1.96 1.00 14%—10 
2.34 1.00 18%—12% 
$0.43 $0.85 0.35 $0.19 1.82 1.00 19%—13 
0.47 0.82 0.34 0.46 2.09 1.10 13%— 9 
0.56 0.64 0.28 0.07 1.55 1.00 114%— 8% 
0.59 0.12 0.11 0.52 1.34 1.00 13%— 9% 


*Prior to 1937, payments of $2 were made on old class A and B stock in 1934; $3 
on class A in 1935 and $12.50 on class B in 1936. fTNot available. {Listed on New 
York Curb Exchange August 1937; on New York Stock Exchange July, 1940. 


Grand Rapids Varnish Corporation 


Earnings & Price Range (GRV) 


Data revised to April 26, 1944 


15 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1915, Michigan. Office: 565 10 
Godfrey Av., S. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 5 
Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in 


March. 7 of stockholders (December 0 


10, 1943): 997. EARNED PER SHARE 2 
Capitalization: Long-term notes. ...$150,000 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 133,000 shs 0 


1936 '37 ‘38 "39 "40 ‘41 ‘42 1943 


Business: Manufactures varnishes, lacquers, enamels, paints, 
stains and all other materials used in the finishing of furni- 
ture, refrigerators, metal trimmings and factory maintenance 
work. Also handles wall paper, brushes, window glass and 
painters’ supplies. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, $632,084; ratio, 4-to-1; cash and equivalent 
$150,525. Book value of stock, $6.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Payments at varying rates each 
year since 1918. No fixed rate at present. 

Outlook: Postwar operations should respond to changes in 
general business conditions, particularly as affecting the furni- 
ture and household appliance industries. Duration prospects 
hinge upon relaxation of restrictions as war demand slackens. 

Comment: Stock represents one of the smaller, though 
more favorably situated, business-cycle equities. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Price Range 
Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends (N. Y. 
3 — $0.63 - $0.73 $0.21 $$1.50 $0.90 16 
D0.22 1.00 3 
0.08 0.35 9%— 5% 
0.46 0.78 0.40 8%— 
0.73 0.40 8 —4 
} 1.05 0.40 2 
pas 0.59 0.40 45%— 3 
0.38 0.30 3 


*Based on the shares outstanding at the end of the respective fiscal periods. tNot 
available. §After surtax; period earnings are before this tax. JTo Apr. 26. 


(For additional Mectagrephe please turn to page 30) 
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Keep Your Investments Adjusted — 
to Changing Conditions 


Why not follow the example of numerous successful investors and enroll for personal 
investment supervision with Financial World Research Bureau? 


After all, handling investments is a business in itself, a supplemental business carried on by 
the investor for the purpose of increasing his income, adding to his principal, and safeguarding 
his future. No business can be successful if carriedon in a haphazard manner. Knowledge and 
experience are essential to its planning and operation if capital is to be conserved and an ade- 
quate income derived. 


Without guidance in a world of swiftly changing developments the investor is like a mariner 
without a compass. Few investors have the time or training to plan and supervise their pro- 
grams personally and many make the mistake of indiscriminately purchasing securities without 
regard to individual objectives. 


Personalized Supervision Solves Your Problem 


The investor who follows a planned program under the guidance of our Staff has the assur- 
ance that all new developments and potential influences are being constantly appraised with 
respect to their possible effects on his individual investment program. Changes in investment 
policy or in specific issues are recommended only after careful study has been made of every 
pertinent factor. 


Now more than ever must the investor be alert to adjust his portfolio to the many new 
factors having a direct bearing on investment values. The increasing tempo of the war, the 
problems involved in the transition from a war economy, the inflation threat, the tax situation 
and the increasing pressure of uninvested surplus funds — these are only a few of the factors 
which must be accurately appraised and the conclusions applied to individual investment policies. 


Renewal Rate Over 80 per cent 


Convincing evidence of the value of our personal supervisory service is to be found in the 
high rate of renewals year after year. In the past year over 80 per cent.of all expiring contracts 
have been renewed and of these clients many have been subscribers to our service continuously 
from five to fifteen years. 


Let us help you solve your investment problems as we have helped many others. The fee is 
surprisingly moderate. 


Mail this coupon for further information, or better still send us a 
list of your holdings and let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the way to better investment results. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


1] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for the Investor.” 


(1 I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices and would like to have you explain whether 
your service would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would be for supervision. My objectives are 


Income Capital Enhancement Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
May 3. : 
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Philadelphia Company (Pittsburgh) 


Raytheon Manufacturing Company 


Data revised to April 26, 1944 


incorporated: 1871, Pennsylvania, as Empire 
Contract Company; present title in [20 
1884. Office: 435 ‘Sixth Avenue, Pittsburgh, | 15 
Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday in 10 
Number of preferred stockholders 


Earnings & Price Range (PHC) 
25 


PRICE RANGE 


Capitalization: Subsidiary debt. 427, EARNED PER $2 

Subsidiary preferred ........... $1 

*Prefe cum. ( par a 37, 40 

“Preferred 5% 1936 ‘37 ‘38 ‘39 “40 “41 ‘42 1943 

+Preference stock ($6 cum.).... 100,000 shs 

tPreference stock ($5 cum.).... 88 

tCommon stock (no pest. 5,190,647 


*Not wan. tCallable at $110; no par. {Standard Gas owns approximately 96.8 
per cen 


Business: An intermediate holding company. Subsidiaries 
provide diversified utility services to the City of Pittsburgh 
and surrounding territory. Revenues are derived approximate- 
ly as follows: electricity, 71%; gas, 27%, and steam, 1.7%. 

Management: Controlled by Standard Gas & Electric Co. 

Financial Position: Working capital deficit December 31, 
1943, $2 million; ratio: 0.9-to-1. Cash, $8.6 million. Book 
value of common, $12.49 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since is- 
suance. Common payments each year since 1898. 

Outlook: Over the intermediate term gross revenues and 
earnings should be maintained at peak levels as the company 
will continue to benefit from the large volume of war busi- 
ness in the highly industrialized Pittsburgh area. Although 
the company’s volume is affected by heavy industry trends, 
postwar prospects are satisfactory. 

Comment: Despite business cycle characteristics, the record 
of continuous dividend payments since 1898 entitles the stock 
to a rating above the average for low priced utility shares. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 

12 mos. ended: Dec. *Price Range 


01 $0.94 $0.80 18 —12 
ROBT. ccvsccccccececs 1.02 1.00 0.96 0.79 0.80 20 —6 
pee 0.62 0.66 0.52 0.50 0.55 8 —4 
0.62 0.73 0.72 0.70 0.55 9%— 5 
0.97 0.99 0.81 0.91 0.55. 8 4% 
0.80 0.89 0.76 0.70 0.45 6%— 3 
errr 0.86 0.92 1.00 1.08 0.50 5%— 8 
1.07 1.11 1.07 1.10 0.60 9%— 5 
*New York Curb Exchange. ?fTo April 26. 


Providence Gas Company 


Data revised to April 26, 1944 Earnings & Price Range .(PVY) 


incorporated: 1847, Rhode Island. Office: 100 20 ) 
Weybosset Street, Providence, Rhode Island. | 
Annual meeting: First Monday in March. 15 maice Banas 

Number of stockholders (December 31, 1942): = 
7,634. 

Capitalization: Funded debt...... $3,250,000 0 CAANED FER 

Capital stock (no par)........ 1,074,028 shs $1 


50¢ 
1936 "38°39 “42 1943 


Business: Supplies manufactured gas to Providence (R. I.) 
and several nearby communities including East Providence, 
North Providence, Warwick, Johnston, East Greenwich, Bar- 
rington, Riverside and Cranston. Population served, approxi- 
malety 400,000. Also produces coke and other by-products of 
gas manufacture. Operates under a perpetual franchise. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $1.5 million; ratio, 2.2-to-1; cash, $864,795. Book value 
of capital stock, $12.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments every year since 1881. 

Outlook: Demonstrated earning power under unfavorable 
conditions and the relative stability of the manufactured gas 
industry indicate that the company will be able to maintain 
satisfactory net income despite higher operating costs. 

Comment: Dividend and earnings record suggests that the 
issue will continue to sell on a high yield basis. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 81: 1936 1987 1988 1989 940 1941 1942 1943 1944 


Earned share.... $0.80 $0.75 $0.60 $0.69 $0.70 $0.56 53 ame 

Dividends 6 paid ...... 1.00 0.75 0.60 0.70 0.70 0. 70 0.55 0.50 *$0.18 

11% 11% 8% 9 8% 1% 8% *8 

“To April 26. 
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Data revised to April 26, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (RTN) 
Incorporated: 1928, Del.; acquiring the 20 
radio businesses of a similarly named _. 


pany founded in 1922 and of the Q. 4 a 
Co. Office: 55 Chapel Street, Newton, Mase 0 
Annual meeting: Third Thursday July. 6 
Number of stockholders (July 31, oe 0 $3 
latest published) : EARNED PER 
1 
Der 0 


Capitalization: Estate - $37,500 
1936 "37 "383980 


“Preferred stock 6% non-cum..... 120,390 shs 
Common stock ($0.50 par)......244,121 shs 

*$5 par, callable $5.50, 

Business: Through subsidiaries, manufactures radio tubes, 
Also receives royalties in connection with certain electrical- 
device patents. Company normally handles a large replace- 
ment business. Main plant, at Newton, Mass., is leased until 
1945; other plant is at Waltham, Mass. 

Management: Experienced difficulty in placing normal opera- 
tions on a profitable basis. 

Financial Position: Unimpressive. Working capital May 31, 
1943, $1.9 million; ratio, 1.1 to-1; cash and restricted Govern- 
ment deposits, $3.8 million. Book value of common, $6.58 per 
share, excluding $5.28 reserve for contingencies and tube re- 
placements. 

Dividend Record: Preferred paid none in 1934-42, 7% cents 
in 1943. Present common has never paid a dividend. 

Outlook: War operations at expanded capacity should con- 
tinue to produce substantial earnings; marginal position for- 
merly made it difficult to capitalize on favorable business 
trends; electronic growth may help postwar operations. 

Comment: Shares are among the more speculative in their 


field. 
ented 81: 1936 1940 1941 1942 1944 
ended Dec. 


7 7 1% 4 3 14% §30% 


*Excluding non-recurring profits $1.66 in 1938, 32ec in years. fAfter 
contingency reserve 05 in 1943, includes postwar credits 1943 (none in 
1942). §To April 26 


South Penn Oil Company 


Data revised to April 26, 1944 


incorporated: 1889, as part 
the Standard Oil group. ber of 
Commerce Building, Putsbureh 30, Pa. 
Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. 
of stockholders (March 31, 1944): 
,076. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non 
“Capital stock ($25 par)....... 1,000,000 shs 


*Of which Tide Water Associated Oil owns 
168,743 shares. 

Business: Largest producer of Pennsylvania grade crude 
oil; has important natural gas interests. Also purchases and 
resells substantial amounts of Pennsylvania crude. Holds 
extensive acreages, developed and undeveloped, in western 
New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia and* Kentucky. Sub- 
sidiaries operate refineries and pipe lines. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $15.7 million; ratio, 6.8-to-1; cash, $7.2 million; market- 
able securities, $8.1 million. Book value of stock, $36.60. 

Dividend Record: Excellent; payments 1912-1922, 1925 to date. 

Outlook: Sales generally follow the curve of crude oil de- 
mand and reflect industrial conditions; but lessened output 
of Pennsylvania crude has forced curtailments of deliveries. 
While company may have some difficulty in sustaining income 
from oil activities, over-all earnings prospects are not seriously 
affected and liberal dividend policy will probably be continued. 

Comment: Stock’s principal appeal is as an income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ogernings & Price Range (SP) 


PRICE RANGE 


al 


PER SHARE 


1936 ‘38 ‘39 “40 “41 ‘42 1943 


melt -year period ended: June 30 Dec. 31 Year's Total Dividends *Price 

$1.49 $2.10 $3.59 $2.60 . 44 —82 
1937 wes 3.28 1.36 4.64 3.65 56 —85 
0.85 0.59 1.44 1.75 —28' 
0.89 1.95 2.84 3.00 
1.82 0.28 2.10 2.50 4 28 
1,20 2.07 3.27 2.75 43%%4—29 
IDES. 2.55 2.53 5.08 3.62% —27 
1.82 1.99 3.81 3.50 49%—87 
19446... 70.40 t44%e—40 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
tex 
| 
| 
| 
j N. Y. Curb. fTo April 24. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 

Company Rate riod able Reco! 
Q June 12 May 12 
Allied Laboratories .......... lie .. July 1 June 15 

Alpha Portland Cement........25¢ .. June 24 June 
American May 1 Apr. 21 

American General Corp........ June 30° May 
Amer. Hide & Leather 6% pf.75¢ Q June 12 June 1 
American News Co...... eee BM May 15 5 


Wc .. 
American Steel Foundries.....50c .. June 15 May 31 


Artloom Corporation ..........10c ...Jume 1 May 15 
Do has ++-$1.75 Q June May 15 
Associated Dry Goods........ Se .. June 1 May 12 

$1.50 Q June 1 May 12 

Do $1.75 Q June 1 May 12 

Atlas Geom, OF). 75e Q June 1 15 

Belding-Hemingway Corp....... 20e Q May 15 May 1 

Borden 40c .. June 1 May 15 

Buckeye Steel Castings....... 25c .. May 1 Apr. 22 

.75 Q July 1 June 13 
(awe a) Mfg. pr. 

$1 25 Q June 1 May 20 
purreusine Adding Machine.. -. June 5 May 5 
Castle (A. M.) & Co......... ‘25e Q 10 Apr. 28 
Chicago Yellow Cab.......... 25e¢ Q June 1 May 19 
Chiles 20c .. May 12 May 2 
Columbian Carbon ............ .. June May 19 
Conde Nast ee denvee 50c .. May 15 May 
Conn, Lt, & 0 pf...60c Q Jume 1 May 5 
Q June 1 May 5 
Cons. Edison of N. Y......... 40c .. June 15 May 5 
Cooper-Bessemer .........+0.. 2 -. June 30 June 16 
75e Q June 30 June 16 
Crown Drug cum, pf..... *43%c Q May 15 May 5 
Deere & Co. 35c Q June 1 May 15 
Delaware 50c .. May 9 Apr. 28 
DO. | $1.75 Q@ Apr. 20 Apr. 15 
Dravo Corporation de ay 15 May 
Fall River Gas Works........ 40c Q May 1 Apr. 26 
Federal Bake Shops........... 25¢ Q June 30 June 10 
Federal- 30c .. June 15 June 
Ferro Enamel. June 20 June 
Ford Motor \Gan.) 25¢ June 17 7 

June 17 May 27 

Gar Wood Industries.......... 10c .. May 15 May 

General Foods Corp........... 40c Q May 15 Apr. 28 

General Industries ............ 10c .. May 15 May 
yeneral Outdoor Adv. $4 A....$1 .. May 15 May 1 

Goebel Brewing .............- Q June 10 May 19 
Granby Consolidated .......... 15ec .. Jume 1 May 15 
25c .. June 9 May 19 
Hale Bros. Stores............ 25c Q June 1 May 15 
Hanna (M. A.) Co. $5 pf...$1.25 Q June 1 May 9 
Hearn Dept. Stores, 6% pf. -75c Q May 1 Apr. 28 
10e Q@ June 1 May 17 
25c .. May 20 ay 
Int’l Business Machines..... $1.50 Q@ June 10 May 23 
Int’l Harvester 7% pf....... $1.75 Q June J} May 5 
75ec .. June 1 May 17 
Laura Secord Candy Shops....20e Q June 1 May 
Lehigh Portland Cement...... 25¢ Q Aug. 1 July 14 
$1 Q Oct. 2 Sep. 14 
Le Tourneau (R, G.)........ “ae Q June 1 May 9 
Life June 1 May 1 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Q June 1 May 12 
Q June 1 May 12 
Liquid Carbonic Q June 1 ay 15 
Do 4%% pf. A Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Lock Joint Pipe Co. M May 31 May 20 
Lynch Corporation ........... .. May 15 May 
Manhattan Shirt ............5 25c Q June 1 May 11 
Masonite 25c Q June 10 May 15 

-12% Q June 1 May 15 

Minneapolis- 4% pf. 

Do 4%% pf. C........... Lor Q June 1 May 20 
Mohawk 50c .. June 9 May 25 


Pe- - Hidrs. of 
Rate riod able Record 
National. “Biscust ewe 30c .. July 15 June 9 
$1.75 Q 31 May 12 
National Dairy Products...... .. June 10 May 19 
National Gypsum Q June 1 May 18 
National 1% June 15 June 2 
Q June 15 May 
Newport ow Shipbldg & 
DAUD. 50c .. June 1 May 15 
$1.25 Q Aug. 1 July 15 
Norfolk & Western Ry...... $2.50 Q June 10 May 22 
Owens-Illinois Glass ......... 50c Q May 15 Apr. 29 
vac. Gas & El. 5% Ist pf. ee Q May 15 Apr. 29 
Do 5%% Ist pf........-. Q May 15 Apr. 29 
Q May 15 Apr. 29 
Peoples Gas Lt. & Coke........ 1 .. July 15 June 21 
Phillips Petroleum .........- ec Q June 1 May 5 
Pillsbury Flour Mills......... 50c .. May 29 May 10 
Pitney-Bowes Post. Meter..... 10¢e Q May 20 May 1 
& Cer 387%c Q June 8 May 15 
Pub. Serv. of N. J. $5 pf...$1.25 | June 15 May 15 
De 50c June 15 May 15 
i? of $1.75 Q June 15 May 1° 
es $2 Q June 15 May 15 
Pub. Serv. ‘ti Colo. 5% pf...41%c M June 1 May 15 
50e M June 1 May 15 
De 58%e M June 1 May 15 
Pub. Serv. Ot. & Gas $5 pf.. 1 * Q June 30 May 29 
Q June 30 May 29 
Remington Rand .............+4 x -. July 1 June 10 
| $1.12% July 1 June 10 
Behayer Gas & Elec. 6% pf. 
Q June 1 May 12 
De $1.25 Q.June 1 May 12 
Scranton Lace ...cccccccccess .. June 14 May 19 
Sears, Roebuck & Co......... 75c Q June 10 May 10 
Servei, Q June 1 May 1? 
15c .. May 10 Apr. 29 
Soler Aircraft ....ccccccccces June 15 May 25 
South Bend Lathe Works...62%c May 31 May 15 
Swan-Finch Oil May 17: May 1 
Tampa Blectric ......cccccees 40c .. May 15 May 1 
Texas Pac. Coal & Oil........ 25c S June 1 May 11 
Thompson (John R.) ........- 25c .. May 15 May 1 
Thompson Products .......... 25e¢ .. June 15 June 1} 
Do 5 Dnbpeak<esseecs $1.25 Q June 15 June 1 
35¢ June 15 May 25 
United Eng. & Foundry ...... May 16 May 5 
$1.75 .. May 16 May 5 
.. June 30 May 31 
U. 8S. Freight Co. ........... 25c .. Apr. 28 Apr. 25 
U. 8. $1 .. June 10 May 
$1.75 Q May 20 Apr. 28 
Wayne Snitting 50c .. July 1 June 15 
Westchester Fire Ins.......... 30ec Q May 1 Apr. 22 
10¢e E May 1 Apr. 2? 
Westinghouse Air Brake...... 25c .. June 15 May 1” 
Weston Elec. Instrument...... 50c .. June 10 May 29 
West Va. Coal & Coke....... 25e .. June 14 June 3 
White (S. 8.) Dental ....... 30c .. May 15 Apr. 29 
Accumulations 
Amer. Foreign Pwr. $7 pf.. eo oy June 10 May 18 
.. June 10 May 18 
Bohack (H. C.) 7% Ist pf.. Me -» May 15 Apr. 29 
Equity Corporation $3 pf....... \75¢ June 1 May 15 
Havana Elec, & Util. 4% 1st 
ind May 15 Apr. 27 
Minn.-Moline, $6.50 pf....$1.62% May 15 May 5 
Nestle-Le Mur $2 A ........ .. June 15 June 1 
Oxford Paper $5 pf......... $1.25 .. June 1 May 15 
Stock 
Remington Rand 5% .......see8 os June 1 May 10 


RAIL EQUIPMENTS 


from page 9 


around $1 billion annually for sever- 
al years after the war fail to make due 
allowance for the fairly sizeable vol- 
ume of replacements which will be 
made over the next year or two as 
WPB restrictions are relaxed. How- 
ever, wear and tear on railroad equip- 
ment has been extremely heavy, and 
a large percentage of both power and 
car inventory will be beyond the stage 
of economical repair when the war 
ends. 

The railroads will end the war 
in strong financial position, and will 
almost certainly follow a policy of 
spending as much as in 1944 and pos- 
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sibly more, for several years unless a 
severe general business depression 
should develop. 

Eventually, the industry will revert 
to its normal pattern of wide cyclical 
swings; largely for this reason, the 
majority of representative equities in 
this field must be regarded as decidedly 
speculative. General American Trans- 
portation, Pullman and Westinghouse 
Air Brake are relatively conservative 
stocks and may, be considered attrac- 
tive long pull purchases at current 
prices. American Brake Shoe will 
have reconversion problems, but the 
diversity of outlets and strong trade 
position suggest better than average 
postwar possibilities. Among the more 
speculative stocks, American Steel 
Foundries, General Railway Signal, 
Lima Locomotives, Pressed Steel Car 
and Youngstown Steel Door merit 
consideration. 
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Upon request, and without obligation, any of 
the booklets listed below will be sent free direct 
from t@e firm by whom issued. To expedite han- 
dling, each letter should be confined to a request 
for a single item. Print plainly and give both 
name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


PREPARING FOR PEACE 


An inspirational and informative booklet designed 
for executives who have the urge to start today to 
prepare themselves for the bigger and more lucra- 
tive jobs in the postwar world. 


COMMODITY TRADING SIMPLIFIED 


Many investors shy away from eommodities be- 
cause they do not understand the technique of 
buying and selling futures. This booklet, prepared 
by a N. Y. S. E. firm, simplifies the subject for 
the average individual. 


BACK DIVIDEND PREFERREDS 


A selection of the more promising industrial pre- 
ferred stocks with dividend arrears made by the 
research department of one of the leading N.Y.S.E. 
member houses. 


A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 


Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of selected medium and lower-grade bonds, 
which provides an opportunity for profit as well 
as stable income. Offered by a leading underwriter 
of registered open and investment company se- 
curities, 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helpful hints on trade procedure and practice in 
this 24-page booklet, offered by a member firm 
of the New York Stock Exchange. 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet (just completely revised 
and: brought up-to-date) which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and 
small investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


FORMULA PLANS 


Comparison of the results obtained by five “funds” 
utilizing investment timing by ‘“‘Formula Plans’’-— 
leaflet offered without charge to investors seeking 
more information about this profitable method. 


KNOW-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 


Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
for investors-—simplified recording of capital gains 
and losses—important features outlined that will 
keep investment records in ‘‘automatic”’ order. 


BANK STOCK COMPARISONS 


Essential statistics on more than twenty leading 
New York bank stocks with comparisons going 
back four years—condensed for quick reference. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY MEANS 


Folder describing fullpaid investment certificates 
published by the largest federally insured savings. 
and lean association serving the Southwest whose 
current dividend is 3%. 


REORGANIZATION RAIL SECURITIES 


Comparison of aggregate market values of rail- 
roads with their earnings shows that securities of 
reorganization roads are relatively underpriced. 
Prepared by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 


A new erasure shield styled to “catch its own 
dust,’ also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to iearn 
to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business head, 
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INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Federal Reserve Reports 1 1943 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 300 —_Combiled monthly by the Federal Reserve Board 
$10,458 $10,620 $10,414 Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 
Total Commercial Loans....... 6,151 6,188 5,805 280 1935-39 = 100 
Total Brokers’ Loans .......... 1,232 1,306 1,482 
Other Loans for Securities... . 3,075 3,126 3,127 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held....... 38,110 38,089 30,487 260 
Investment, Except Govt. Bonds. . 2,885 2,887 8,226 
Total Net Demand Deposits...... 34,248 33,766 30,313 240 
Total Time Deposits...........-. 6516 6,486 5,484 y 
220 
Apr. 19 Apr. 12 Py 20 | 
Monetary Factors (000,000 omitted) 200 
Total Reserves (F. R. System)... = 594 $19,588 ,669 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits..... 60.0% 60.4% 76.2% : 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation. 17.762 17,707 12,969 180 
“Reserve Credit Outstanding...... 13,330 13,106 6,715 
Total Money in Circulation....... 21,334. 21,295 16,500 160 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)...... 909 983 1,262 
New Financing (domestic bonds) . 66.9 * 66.1 48 140 
§Electrical Output (K.W.H.).... 4,344 4,307 3,925 
§Steel Operations (% of Cap.).. 100 99.5 100 100 vf 
Total Car Loadings (Cars)...... 839,954 799,965 788,783 oa 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)...... 4,427 4,432 3,913 80 
+Motor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)....... 102,162 102,562 101,204 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.)... 99,147 99,744 114,150 60 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943! Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul. 
Apr.1S Apr.8 Apr. 17 944 
{Bank Clearings, New York City $4,844 $5,145 $5,842 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C.. 4643 4002 5,029 Price Indicators 
x758 y40.2 734.8 (At New York, except steel) 
+*Bitum. Coal Output (tons)..... 1,955 2,003 1,970 Cotton, middling, per Ib.......... $0.2162 $0.2151  $0.2200 
Business Failures (number).... . 33 37 89 Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel... . 0.9934 0.993% 0.77% 
Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel..... 1.44% 1.43% 1.01 
Steel billets, Pittsburgh, per ton.. 34.00 34.00 34.00 
Index Figures Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel..... 1.863% 1.86% 1.78% 
Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index 
131 commodities, (1926=100).. 11282 11296 111.9 Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 
Moody’s Spot Commodity Index. . 249.9 249.6 246.2 : —— 1943 
#Retail Store Sales............. 137 188 154 For weeks ending: Apr. 19 12 Apr. 28 
U. S. Bureau of Labor: Cael 164,647 186,647 170,024 
tDomestic Farm Products Index. 124.5 124.1 123.4 14,506 14,953 14,932 
tIndustrial Raw Materials Index. 113.9 113.6 112.8 Forest Prodistts 43,317 45,741 41,401 
Grains and Grain Products........ 36,978 40,117 42,589 
*Daily average. 000 omitted. §As of beginning of the Livestock ......-.seseseeseeeeeee 14,827 14,182 15,154 
following week. 7000,000 omitted. # 1935-39 average equals Merchandise and L.C.L.......... 104, 850 108,604 98,285 
100. xMar. 1944. yFeb. 1944. zMar. 1943. $1926 level equals OTe 47,420 21,310 —_21,629 
. Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 
—CLOSING STOCK Vol. of Sales CHARACTER OF TRADING——————-__ Average Value of 
30 20 N.Y.S.E. Issues No.of No.of No. - New New 40 Bond Sales 
1944 Industrials R.R.s Utilities Stocks Shares Traded Advanc’s Decl.  ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 1944 
Apr. 20.. 136,20 38.26 22.50 48.75 533,740 848 525 139 rte 12 26 100.94 $8,089,800 Apr. 20 
Bis» Seene 38.53 22.55 48.84 481,240 801 383 219 258 16 10 101.19 7,250,60 21 
22 136.19 38.48 22.52 48.82 258,240 598 182 222 194 8 9 101.13 3,023,000 - 22 
26 135.67 3822 22 29 48.87 e53, 418 aaa 422 167 223 9 24 101.04 6,986,000 26 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended April 25, 1944 
Shares —Closing—, Net 
: Stock: “Apr. 18 r.25 Change 
Sinclair Oil ..... 54,500 12% 124 + % General Motors ............ 26,400 56% 
International Tel. & Tel...... 49, 700 13 13% — & Commonwealth & Southern. . 24,900 % 11/16 +1/16 
New York Central Railroad 47,200 17% 173% — % Gulf Mobile & Ohio R. R.... 24,700 12% 124, — % 
Southern Pacific ........... 4 "200 1714 17% — kh Baltimore & Ohio R. R. pf... 24,100 15 14% — % 
40,800 5% 6 + Northern Pacific Railway ... 23400 14% 144 + % 
National. Tet 30,300 7% 7% Socony-Vacuum Oil ........ 22,200 12% 12% + 
General Electric ...........- 27,700 35% 53% —%&% Erie Railroad ctf........... 21,900 11 100% —% 
Radio Corp. of America..... 27,700 8% 8% + Baltimore & Ohio R. 7% 7 — 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas R. R. 27,400 12% 14% — & Alleghany Corporation ...... 21,500 2 Bs VE 
Columbia Gas & Electric.... 27,100 4, 4% — ¥% | North American Co. ...... 21,500 174% #174 + % 
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How to Obtain Better 
Investment Results 


The average investor has neither the time nor the ability to handle his investments 


without impartial and authoritative assistance. Keeping well informed is the best insurance against costly 
and avoidable errors. “But,” you ask, “how can a busy person like me keep up-to-date on securities?” 


The editors and analysts of FINANCIAL WORLD do for the busy investor what he 


would like to do for himself if he had the experience and the time. They select from the bewildering 
mass of financial facts and figures those that are indispensable to success in handling investment funds 
in these rapidly shifting times. 


You will find in coming issues of FINANCIAL WORLD many features that can 


unquestionably help you to recognize the basic factors that determine the actual values behind securities. 


This is of far more importance than attempting the impossible task of guessing week to week market 
changes. 


Why It Pays Investors 
To Keep Well Informed 


While investing can never be made an exact science, since it is obviously dependent 
upon many intangible factors that are beyond human prediction, investors who apply intelligence and 
study to their problem are much more successful than those who consider it a waste of time to keep 
informed on essential matters. 


The investor who uses the unbiased and reliable guide, FINANCIAL WORLD, to give 


him in concise form the vital facts and figures for proper investment procedure will fare much bet- 
ter than the self-sufficient individual who thinks his snap judgment, without preparation, is as sound as 
the carefully arrived at conclusions of the investor who obtains his facts first, digests them and then makes 


his decisions. 
A Universal Problem 


No matter how successful you may be as a businessman, banker, lawyer, doctor, dentist or engineer, it is 
more than probable that you have made a few investment blunders, some of which could have been 
avoided had you kept better posted on investment principles and on the real value of each security 
that you purchased. Present conditions make it more necessary than ever to secure reliable invest- 
ment guidance. 


A sound editorial policy of seeking out substantial and growing values for its subscribers is the 
secret of FINANCIAL WORLD’S uniform success in helping readers to build up substantial estates. 
Make this resolve: “From Now on I Shall Rely Upon FINANCIAL WORLD.” 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. 
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| 
| 
For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDE- I 
PENDENT APPRAISALS OF ISTED STOCKS”, your Investment Advice Privilege as per rules and an | 
—s survey of my 20 securities. (Limited to New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange | 
issues. 
| 


Add’50 cents for “Factographs of 100 Poumon Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for this Junior Factograph Manual alone. | 
Add $2.95 extra for large book of “Factographs”. Price alone, $3.85. Add 50 cents for “11-Year Record of N. Y. 
Stock Exchange Common Stocks”. Price alone, $1. Add 50 cents for “10-Year N. Y. Curb Exchange Tabulation”. 7 
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What good is a ‘10.00 raise 
...{f it then costs you *12.00 more to live? 


URE WE ALL want a raise . . . but 
raises today are bad medicine. Bad 
medicine for you. Bad medicine for every- 


body else. And here’s why... 


Suppose you do get a raise... anda 
lot of others get one, too. What happens? 
The cost of manufacturing goes up. Nat- 
urally your boss has to add this increase 
in cost to the price he asks the retailer. 
And the retailer, in turn, raises his price 
to the consumer ... that’s YOU. 


Multiply these hundreds of items that 
everybody has to pay more for by the 
thousands of other workers who want 
raises ... and by the thousands of busi- 
ness men and farmers who want more 
money for their products... result... 
you and all the others need another raise 
to make ends meet. 

' And so it goes . . . wages and prices 
chase each other up and up... until 
prices get so high that your dollar isn’t 
worth a dollar any more. 


So what good is a raise if your living 


costs go up even faster? And there’s so 
little you can buy today anyway... 
with most factories in war production. 


Of course it’s hard to give up the lux- 
uries of life . . . and even harder to give 
up some of the necessities. But this is 
War! And when you think of the sacri- 
fices our fighting men are making... 
many of them giving up their lives for us 
. » . no sacrifice we can make should be 
too great. 


So if you want to be able to enjoy the 
good things of life in the peaceful days to 
come... if you want to speed victory 
and thus save the lives of thousands of 
fighting men . . . start doing these seven 
things now... 


1. Buy only what you need. Take care 
of what you have. Avoid waste. 


2. Don't try to profit from the war. 
Don’t ask more than you absolutely must 
for what you have to sell . . . whether it’s 
goods or your own /abor you’re selling. 


3. Pay no more than ceiling prices. Buy 
rationed goods only by exchanging stamps. 
Otherwise, you’re helping the black-mar- 
ket criminals, hurting yourself and all 
other good Americans. 


4. Pay taxes willingly. They’re the 
cheapest way of paying for the war. 


5. Pay off your old debts—all of them. 
Don’t make new ones. 


6. If you haven't a savings account, 
start one. If you have an account, put 
money in it—regularly. Put money in life 
insurance, too. 


7. Buy and hold War Bonds. Don’t stop 
at 10%. Remember—Hitler stops at 
nothing! 


Use It up... Wear it out. SS 


Make it do...Or do without. KEEP 


A United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by the 


Magazine Publishers of America 
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